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Paym Remit- 
fances may be made by mailin current bank notesof any de- 
yomination, from one dollar upwards, at the risk of the pub- 


lishers. 


‘ntzin all cases must be made in advance. 


Postmasters througheut the country are authorised and re- 
reste 


l 


ltoactas agents. Those sending clubs of six or more 
will be entitled to an additional copy gratis. Clergymen, of 





ill 
sll denominations, are also requested to act as agents, on 
the same conditions as offered to postmasters. 

All letters in relation to the business of the Valley Farm- 


er should be addressed to *“ E. K. WoovWARD, 91 Chesnut 


atreet, St. Louis, Mo.” 


ADVERTISING.—The outside pages of the Valley Farmer 





are apy ropriated to advertisements, which will be inserted 


at the following rates:—One square of 12 lines, first inser- 
tion $1, subsequent insertions, 60 centseach. Cards of six 
inesor less inserted for $44 year. 








Spring Wheat. 

Extract from a letter to the Editor of the Valley Far- 
mer, dated Calloway Co. Mo., Jan..28, 1850: 

Dear Sir:-—I have just received 
the 


ve Jan. number of 
Vol. of the Valley Farmer, and am mueh delight- 


1 


vd with its present form and improvement. 4 


[ shall endeavor to get you subscribers enpngh at 
least for a large club, for | am confident if your “Works 
could be seen and read by the farmers in this section. 
they would be induced to subscribe forit. Iam very 
anxious and solicitous for it to be read by my brother 
farmers in this county, for it isan interesting and valu- 
able work, and well suited for this particular section. 

Could you spare the time to drop me a few lines and 
give me some information as to spring wheat; will it be 
a good and profitable crop to raise in this section ; time 
of sowing; aud can it be bought in St. Louis; the price, 
Ac. 

We have made some enquiriesin regard to Spring 
Wheat, but cannot find that there is any on sale in this 
city. A few years ago the proprietors of one of the 





— 





seed stores here purchased from Boston five bushels ot 
Red Sea wheat, red chail (the best spring wheet sown) 
which weighed 68 pounds to the bushel. 


| 


Considera- 
ble g 


intilies Of it was raised for a year or two in this 
neighborhod, some of which was sold to the millers at 
the seme price of winter wheat—it weighed 62 lbs. to 


the bushel. Those who had the seed, with the usual 


sagacity that marks vast numbers of the Missouri far 

iners, eat it upor sold it, and are now entirely out, and 
[do not know thata quart can be obtained in the coun- 
ty, or any where else short of Bos'on, though possibly 
it might be had in Chicago. For those who have not 
sowed winter wheat it might be well to raise spring 
wheat, but as a general thing we are inclined to think 
winter wheat is the most profitable, and, all things con- 
sidered, the bestcrop. Spring wheat should be sown 
ust at the time when the the farmer is putting in his 
other crops—oats, corn, flax, hemp, tobacco, &c., while 
for winter wheat he may take any time thot he has to 
spare from wheat harvest to the setting in of winter 
(‘hough we believe it is better to sow early;) and then 
again the harvest comes just about the time that the fal! 
On the old lands of 
the eastit is thought spring wheat does better in some 
cases than winter wheat; but this is not the case here. 


crops begin to require attention, 


— 


GERMINATION OF BuDs.—The germinaton of buds 
is greatly promoted by alkaties and sulpher. Solutions 
of alchohol, camphor and essential oilg also produce the 
same effect, and also greatly piomote vegetation, es- 
pecially the latter. In their concentrated state they are 
hatal to plants. ‘The essantial acids and their salts also 
exercise a favorable and very perceptible influence on 
the geriiination and subsequent developement of plants. 


_ 


X>°The Air Plant isa native of China. Prince Leo- 
pold is sail to have one which measures three feet in 
length, and has some hundreds of superb scarlet flow- 
ers. It is the Epidendron, flos aeris, celebrated alike 
for the beauty of its flowers and the unsnrpassed sweet- 


nessof its perfume. The Chinese suspend it to fixtures 


in their habitations, where it grows and flowers, with 
no other nourishment than that derived from the air, 
Hence its name. 
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Wire Fences. 

We never had much faith in wire fences, and have al- 
ways considered that the cost of constructing them was 
put altogether too low. Instead of 25 or 30 cents per 
rod, as has been asserted, we do not believe a wire 
fence that will answer any practical purpose can be 
built for lessthan $1.00 perrod. And when built we do 
not think it would be found equal toa worm fence 
even, or that it would last any longer; to say nothing 
of the danger which such an invisible barrier would 
present of injury to such animals as in their sports or 
otherwise might run against it. 


In a discussion in an agricultural club, composed of 
meinbers of the Ohio Legislature, on this subject, Mr. 
Bateham, editor of the Ohio Cultivator, gave his views, 
on this subject which coincide very well with our own; 
but we do not think that he even has set the expense 
high enough. 


Mr Bateham said he had not much Faith in the utility 
or eeonomy of Wire Fences. Within a yearor two 
past, there has been published in several agrieultural 
papers some very flattering opinions in favor of this 
kind of fence, with estimates of the cost, &c., but these 
opinions andestimates were not based on experience, 
and those who had p»t their correctness ‘o the test had 
found them quite erroneous; and he believed after a 
little time nothing more will be said in favor of wire 
fences. “The first and greatestdifficulty with this kind 
of fence, arises from theexpansion and contraction of 
the wire by the changes of temperature of the weather 
causing the wire to become slack in warm weather, so 
as to allow hogs, &c. to pass through by pressing them 
apart. Another objection is, the fence being invisible, 
or nearly so, large animals will frequently run against 
it, with such violenceas to break the wires, or do injn- 
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ry to themselves, And lastly in regard to the cest, it 
was found that the estimates givenin the Eastern pa- 
pers were entirely to low; that a much larger number of 
posts were neccessary—more strands of wire, and of 
larger size than given in the estimates; so that the total 
cost for an efficient fence would be found fully double 
what had been estimaied. The statements alluded to 
had putthe cost as low as 20 to 25 cents per rod—but, 
40 to 50 cts was more nearly correct. 


During the past year several of the agricultural pa- 
pers have published a plan adopted by Col. Capron, o} 
Maryland, of constructing the fence with springs and 
weights, so as to relax or tighten, according as. the at- 
mospheric changes might require, but we did not pub- 
lish it because we did not believe that any western far- 
mer would go to the expense of procuritg the requisite 
machinery, or if he had it by him would “fool away his 
time?’ in erecting such a structure on his Jands. 


We have received the following letter from an intel- 
ligent correspondent in Iowa, whose inquiries, if fairly 
answered, will we think, put the matter in its true light. 
If any of our readers have tried (he thing and succeeded 





in it we should like to hear about the way it was done, 


ap 





To the Editor of the Valley Farmer. 


I find on pages 107 & 146 of the Valley Farmer two 
articles which recommend in very high terms wire fen- 
ces. One of these articles is a communication of R. H. 
Phelps of Windsor, Connecticut, to the Albany Culti- 
vator. It purports to give the result of Mr. Phelps’ ex- 
perience and observation in relation to wire fences.— 
On reading these articles I was so taken with the idea 
of fencing my prarie lands with an iron fence ata cost 
of only from twenty-five to thirty cents a rod, that I 
forthwith hastened to town to make arrangements to 
procure aquantity of wire. | found on inquiry that 
No. 9 wire, the size specified by Mr. Phelps, can not 
be purchased in your city short of twelve cents per 
pound. I moreover learned with some surprise, that 
ten feet of this wire weighed something over a pound, 
Mr. Phelps calculates that four wires are sufficient to 
make a good fe:ce. Ifhe be correct it requires four 
rods or 66 feet of wire to make one rod of fence; 66 teet 
of wire weigh something over six and a half pounds.— 
Six and a half pounds cf wire at twelve cents per pound 
cost 78 cents. Two posts, three by three, and seven 
feet long will cost at least ten cents. These added to 
the cost of wire makes 83 cents for the material to con- 
struct a fence with four wires only, the wires being 
nine inches apart. 


But will a fence made in this way answer any pract- 
ical purpose. It evidently is not intended to exclude 
hogs. Ifthere are to be only four wires, and they 
nine inches apart, the bottom wire will be so far from 
the ground that sheep can pass under with ease. And 
will not ingenious cattle such as one found in every 
neighborhood soon learn how to fun their heads through 
between the wires? If they get their heads between 
the wires will they not be alinost certain to break them? 

I did not contemplate constructing a fence with four 
wires. It seemed to me that six wires, or four wires 
and a six inch board at the top, would be indispensable 
to make a good fence for cattle atid sheep. And judg- 
ing from the theory of the thing without having had 
any practical experience in relation to the matter I 
think that ten horizontal wires at least, and a vertical 
wire at the distance of every four feet, will be necessary 
to make a good fence that will answer all the practical 
purposes of the farmer. Let us arrange them in their 


order, the bottom wire being three inches from the 
ground: 





Ist Wire, spaee 3 inches 6th wire, space 7 inches 
2d do do 3 do 7th do do 8 do 
3d do do 3 do 8th do do 9 do 
4h do do 4 do Sth do do 9 do 
Sh do co 6 do 10h do do’ 9 do 
60 inches 


We will construct this fence out of No. 13 wire, 33 
feet of which weigh a pound. 185 feet of this wire, in- 
cluding three vertical pieces, are therefore necessary to 
make a rod of fence. This weighs five lbs. and a half, 
which, at 12 cents a pound, costs 66 cents. Add to 
this the cost of posts, say ten cents, and we have 76 
cents for the cost of the material to make a rod of fence. 
Instead of the top wire I think I should prefer a six 
inch board. A good rail fence on the praries, from four 
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to six miles from timber, in lowa, costs from 50 to 60 
cents perrod. Now which is the cheaper of the two 
will depend very much upon the durability of each,— 
Can any one give uslightonthis point? Let me also 
enquire whether No. 13 will be too small? What is 
the cost of wire of diferent sizes in your city? Have 
you, Messrs Editors, or has any body else, ever seen or 
heard of a wire fence that has been found from actual 
cx perience of a year or more, to answer all the practical 
purposes of the farmer, where cattle, horses, sheep, 
hogs &c., are running at large as on the praries? If 
there is such a fence in existence myselfand neighbors 
would be glad to see an accurate description of it, togeth- 
er with an estimate in detail of its cost. We find it 
dificult to persuade ourselves that the pigs will not 
spring the wires and slip through between them even 
though they be not more thanthree inches apart.— 
Messrs. Editors, it is hoped that you will not let the mat- 
ter of wire fences rest until itshall have been thoroughly 


discussed. AGRICULTOR, 





Osage Orange Hedge. 
To the Editor ofthe Valley Farmer. 

1 ain much pleased with your paper and wish you all 
success In the enterprize—shonld like to contribute 
to yourcolumns, as requested, if I had anything worth 
wiiting, but as I have not, prudence woud dictate, (and 
you say farmers should be prudent men) that I should 
say—uothing,—I will venture, however, to say for yon 
and myself, (not for the people) as we may hereafter be- 
come betier acquainted, that | was raised a Virginia Far- 
miner, somewhat after the ‘‘old regimen,”’—have lived on 
the farm I now occupy some twenty years, but have 
moved along pretty much after the old jog\ trot manner 
of farming, withont much of “success” or “failure,” 
worth talking about,—I feel prompted, I must say per- 
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cle upon wire fences, some items about the Osage Or- 
age, anc his success in cultivating it, which will no 
doubt be interesting to our friends who are rearing the 
plant. 

For his own part, Mr. B. said, he was an advocate 
of hedges, or live fences. Perhaps this preference was 
owing in part to early associations, and admiration for 
the beautiful hawthorn hedges of England, which be- 
sides being a perfect protection to fields and gardens, 
form so charming feature in the landscape scenery of 
thatcountry. Inthe Statecf New York, he had, in 
past years endeavored to promote the cultivation ot 
hedges, both the English and American species of haw- 
thoin; and many experiments had been made there, an! 
in other States, with these plants, but ina majority of 
cases with not very good results. In the first place the 
growth of the plant is too slow for the taste or patience 
of American farmers—as itrequires 8 or 10 years to 
form a good hedge. Then in most situations it is found 
that the summers of this country are too hot and dry for 
the hedges toflourish;and borers, or other insects, and 
field ice, are very destructive, causing gaps, and irre- 
trievable injury; consequently few persons at the pres- 
ent time are willing to plant hawthorn hedges. 

The Osaze Orange, said Mr, B.,is the only plant that 
seems perfectly adapted for making live hedges in this 
country. In fact,is seems to possess every desirable 
quality for that purpose. This treeis a native of the 
Red River country, in Arkansas, Texas, an.l southern 
Missouri, where it is called Bois d’ Arc, (bow-wood ) 
owing to the strength and elarcity of its wood.  Itis 
found perfectly adapted to this climate—only the tops 
of the young plan's being killed by the winter, which 
is noinjury toa fence. In portions of Pensylvania and 
NewY ork, il is also found to succeed well, alsofin Ju- 
diana and Illinois, where it is likely to prove a most 


haps by the spurs you occasionally apply, to try “to| valuable boon to the farmers, owing tothe searcity of 


mend my ways’ a little—and asa beginning J last spring 
commenced rearing a hedge of Osage Orange. A brie! 


timber, 
These plants are of rapid growth, forming a hedge 


aveount of my success may not be wholly uninteresting | strong enough to stop ordinary cattle, in four years 


to you. J purchased one thousand plants or scions, of 


from the seed, with ordinary care and good land. ‘They 


Professor Turner, of Jacksonville, Ill. I received them | are armned with sharp, strong thorns, aud seem inclined 
about the first of May, planted them in prairie land, | to grow in dense bushy form, rendering the hedge im- 


which I did in person, and was two days in accom- | penetrableto man, boy, or beast. 


The foliage is re- 


plishing it. I placed the scions at ten inches apart,— | markably handsome, of a bright shinning green; the 
plowed and hoed them twice during the season. ‘Ihey | roots penetrate very deep in the ground, enabling plants 
grew from 2 1-2 to 6 feet high,and I think wouid aver- |tothrive during severe drought; ond the taste of the 
age four feet. I feel much pleased with my experi- | leaves is so offensive to animals that cattle will not 
ment thus far, but will not “hollow” before “I get out} browse it. It also seems to have the quality of adapt- 
of the woods” and will say no more about it at present. | ing itself tonearly all soilsand situations, from a wet 
Can you give us any information as to the proper treat- | clay to dry sand; and it will bear flooding with water— 
ment from this stage forward?—how low should they }|a quality which is highly desirable, adapting it to bot- 
be ‘ headed down’”’?—at what time?—with what sort of | tom lanes where the streams occasionally overflow, 


instruments, &c. 
Yours respectfully, 
WILLIAM CARSON. 
Detroit, Marion Co., Mo. 


Mr. B. said he had seen beautiful and complete 
hedees of the Osage Orange ir. the vicinity Philade}- 
phia, from}2 to 15 years old; also specimeus near 
Cincinnati; and Khe would invite gentlemen present to 


Now this is just the kind of men that can write for| examine a piece, 13 rods in length, on his own grounds 
The Valley Farmer, if they will only think so—men | inthis city, ou Broad street, near the ground of the Lu- 
whe can speak from experience. We find in the re-| natic Asylum. This was of only four vear’s growth, 





marks of Mr. Bateham allnded to in the preceding artj- | (3 years planted;) and was fully exposed to the cattle 
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ofthe street fora month or two before the leaves came 
off, the past fall; and now has only a narrow board at 
thetop, which will be removed in the Spring, as soon 
as the hedge is in leaf, after which time it will serve as a 
protection to his fruit garden. The soil is-a stiffyellow 
clay—formerly a brick-yard—and in another part o! 
the lot, several rods of a hedge, three years old was 
submerged in water several weeks during the past sum- 
mer, Without injury; and it is also under water most oi 
the time this winter. The only objection against this 
kind of a hedge appears to be its strong growih, and the 
consequent need of several trimmings. This was all 
found to be less requisite when the hedge becomes 10 
or 12 years old, as its growth is then slower; but for the 
first eight or ten yeast, at least, one severe clipping 
each year, must be given, or its growth will be too hig! 
and wide, without being sufficiently dense; conse- 
quently indolent farmers, or those who are unwilling 
to take some painsto make a beautiful and everlasting 
fence, should not plant the Osage Orange for this pur- 
pose. The labor of trimming, however, wil! be found a 
small matter, after we learn how to do it, and obtain the 
right tools. 

The cost of this kind of hedge, cannot be exactly sta- 
ted. ‘Lhe present price of plants 1s $5,00 per thousand 
but they can be raised for half that price, with good 
seed and requisite skill. About thirty plants should be 
set to the rod; thus ifwe callthe plants 10 cts. per rod, 
the preparation of the ground and planting may be ten 
cts. more; then five cts. per rod, the cost of hedge 2 
years old seed. 

{ We cannot speak with certainty as to the best mode 
of treatment alter the second year. The directions 
given by eastern cultivators do not answer at all in our 
soiland climate. We learn from Mr. Turner that he 
will shortly issue a circular to those who have purcha- 
sed plants of him, giving the results of his experience 
and observation, and recommending what he considers 
the best manner of treating the hedge the second year 
after setting. We learn also from Mr. T. that he 1s pre- 
paring a treatise upon the suject of hedging and the 
history and culture of the Osage Grange. Such a work 
will be invaluable to cultivators, and will, we doubt not, 
meet with a rapid sale. 

We have seen two mthods adopted the second sea- 
son, out cannot say which is the best, or whether some 
other is not better than either. One is to ent off the 
stock six inches above the top of the ground, the other 
to bend over the top of the plant and ,lock it in to 
those nextto it. This method forms quite a barrier 
the second year. 

Thereis, the present spring, quite a scarcity in the 
market, not only of seed but of plants for setting. 
Very much of the seed sown last seovon, never came 
up, and vast quantities of plants were killed by the 
frost. As a consequence, plants have gone up te $15 
per theusand in Ohio, and are very scarce at that, 

Buyers cannot be toe cautious in purchasing seed, as 
there is a great deal of boiled and fermented seed in 
market, which will never come up#f planted. 








Cutture oF Mapper in On1o.—In the Patent of- 
fice report for 1847, is an article from our pen, on the 
cultare of madderin Ohio. Thearticle is contained in 
the Ohio Cultivator of August Ist, 1848; and we then 
stated that ourselfand Mr. Eaten of this city hod com- 
menced the business of growing muadder, with good 
promise of success, and we intended to inciease our 
plantation the following spring. 

We have recently received several letters asking for 
information in regard to our success; also relative to the 
operations of Mr. Swift, of Erie county, who we had 
stated was engaged in this business. 

Our own operations (in connection with Mr. Eaton,) 
have not been successful} but the difficulty was simply 
in the kind of soil. We found the bottom lands in this 
vicinity too clayey and wetforthiscrop. Our planta- 
tion was once or twice overflowed, and nearly des'royed. 
Not finding suitable land near ehough to town for our 
purpose, we last spring dug up all the roots and sold 
them to goto Texas for planting. We are still con- 
vineed that with suitable soil, the crop will thrive per- 
fectly well in this climate. 


Mr. Swift informs us, that owing to the difficulty in 
his vicinity of procuring a sufficient number of extra 
hands at times when required, and his own advanced age, 
he has nearly given up the madder business at the 
same time he has undiminished confidence in its success 
and profitableness. 


New anv ImporTantr.—By a letter fiom an exten- 
sive manufacturer in New England, we learn that the 
use of adder in this country has greatly increased of 
late, and its price is likely to be high for some years to 
come. Healso states that the manufacturers are anx- 
ious to encourage the production of madder in this coun- 
try; and that the difficulty which has heretofore existed 
in the matter of grinding the roots need not be encoun- 
tered, as they prefer to buy the roots without being 
gound, and grind them themselves.— Ohio Cultivator. 





Tre Great Cow Case.—The Case of James A, 
Maynard vs. Cummings Litchfield, is another exempli- 
fication of the results of appealing tothe law. In this 
the plaintiff alleged that the defendant, to whom he en- 
trusted a cow worth $100 or more, had by negligence, 
improper food, or some other cause, allowed her to die. 
Ot course, in such a case all the cow knowledge of the 
commonwealth was in requisition, and the matter so 
mystified that two or three juries were totally unable to 
agree upona verdict. At last a jury had been found 
whorafter considering and sleeping on the matter for 
twenty six hours, agreed to give the plaintiff one dollar 
damages, each party paying his own costs, which it is 
said wi!l amount to $1000 or more.— Boston Traveler. 





PLANK ’EM.—The Savannah Republican, in an ar- 
ticle relative to Plank Roads, says: 


We counted yesterday the load of one of our dray- 
men, who had a team of three horses; and found there 
were forty sacks of salt. The load for two horses, be- 
fore the plank road was built, was six; the team, there- 
fore, was drawing four and a half times the smount 
they could have hauled on a sandy road, and apparently 
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ProceSDINGs oF THE Nort#H AMERICAN PoMmoLo- 
GICAL CONVENTION HELD AT Syracuse, Serr. 14, 
1849. —We have received from Dr. J. A Kennicott the 
President of this Convention, a corrected copy of this 
report, for which he will please accept our thanks.— 
Interesting reports were made to this Convention from 
Illinois, New York, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, Ver- 
mont, antl a prefitable discussion took’ place on the best 
kinds of traits—and the relative value of the different 
kinds. We extract from Dr Kennicott’s report, as 
Chairman of the Illinois committee the following re- 
marks: 


It is nearly 200 years since the first set'lement of this 
State, [Illinois] by the French, at Kaskaskia anc. Kaho- 
kia; yet L have no certain evidence that there is a frail 
tree of a cultivated variety, 40 years old in Illinois,— 
and I am well assured that there are but very few of 
even half that age. 


There were a few squatters in northern Illinois—pos- 
sibly avdiozen or more tamilies—at the time of the Black 
Hawk war in 1832. Butas the Indian title was not ex- 
tinguished until the spring of 735, no permanent settle- 
ment was commenced until the summer and autumn of 
that year, so that in reality the country is but from 14 
to 15 years old, counting {rom the date ef the first con- 
siderable immigration. When I first visited this region, 
only fifteen years ago, there were not ten families where 
there are ten thousand now; and [ did not see a fruit 
tree, oreven so much as a currant bush, thi« side of the 
queen capital of the State, though I was told that there 

ere some seedliny trees near Peoria; and afterwards I 
saw apple trees near che garrison ground, Chicago, 
planied by General Beaubian, while Chicago was our 
remote trading post; and there were also a few trees set 
by Doctor Harmon, probably about 1833 or 734,—but 
except some worthless Morello cherries, these have all 
disappeared. 


The first ocenpants here were mostly of the true 
squatter bred—genuine froutier’s nen—that, like “the 
white man’s fly,” the honey bee, always precede the ac- 
tual se'tler,—so that no attention was paid to orchard- 
ing; and in truth few of us cared much about planting 
trees, until we could be tolerably certain that we were 
planting upon our own lands; and of this, we had no 
evdence until afterthe surveys,—and no security, until 
alter the land sales, The last of these events occured 
only about 8 years ag; andthe former, the year before. 
From this era, we date the commencement of fruit cul- 
ture in northern Illinois, though for some years thereaf- 
ter we were all poor, having been drained by our land 
purchases, and,more especially by the 50-100jto “cent 
per cent,” per annum, which we had to pay those who 
kindly loaned us a good share of the money. 

‘Now, let us see what has been done, in these nine 
years, at most. Iam a son of New York, and love my 
native state; and yet I declare without fear of contra- 
diction, that we, in northera Lllinois, have done more to 
create good orchards in the last nine years than you 


had done “west of Cayuga Bridge,” up to the date of 


our commencement. Go where you will over these 
broad praies, which fifteen years ago were the 
homes of the “Red Men,” and were tezanted only 
(except along the streams) by the wolf and the badger, 
the prairie chicken and sand hill crane, and you wil 
find orchards and gardens, not equal ,of course, to yours 
now, but better than the majority of yours nine years 
ago; not larger, for you have many orchards of large 
seedling trees—or had then; [ see you are working the 
tops of some of them now, and for this vou deserve 
much credit. But Wwe are doing better still. We are 
planting the best known sor's, and we are planting 
them liberally, and they will liberallly,—aye, abundant- 
ly, repay the care aud expense. The best evidence of 





what an insular region may be doing inthe way ofp'ant- 
ing orchards, with the certainty of ample profi s, should 
be sought in the number and extent of her Nurseries, 
and the amouut of trees imported from abroad; but of 
this in its place. 

We have here some seedling orchard: from 10 to 15 
years old; further south they a:e more numerous as well 
as older. It is generally remarked—and with trath— 
that our seedlings are better than ‘he sane class in the 
eastern states. Soil and climate have doubiless much, 
if not most, to do with this fact; -till I ain ld to believe, 
despite the Von Mon’s theory, that the selection of 
seeds may have had itsinfluence. We reason from ana- 
logy, and are apt to believe that like should produce 
like. We inow thatthe rule does not hold good with 
regard to fruits; still we follow it,—at least here, and 
we have seen some astonishingly favorsble results. I 
will state an instance: My brother, H. Ke:nicot', pur- 
chased a part of his farm from a man who had a peach 
orcbard on it, from the pits of “Hoosier Peaches,’ to- 
wit: Small, worthless, late varieties, principally clirg- 
stones These treés have borne 5 or 6 years, and have 
withstood the last hard winter. I have annually seen 
and tasted the fruit, for they produce abundan'ly,—and 
they are actually worthloss,except for the seeds, Illi- 
nois hogs would not eat them, and they are all alike, and 
like their originals. Now for the reverse: Another 
neighbor while east, some ten yeary ago, ate a few good 
early peaches, probably Barnard’s early. He plonted 
the seeds—about a dozen,—they grew,and have borne 
6 or 7 years—two of the crops very lurge—and sold 
readily at $3 50 to $4 per bushel. Of these, I have ea- 
ten annually; they are large, and all good and early, and 
all alike,—and as the others, like their progenitor, as 
nearly asthe person can recollect. These. of course, 
are extreme cases,—still, I think they will find their 
parallels in all parts of the state; and I have ceitiinly 
tasted ten passing good seedling apples here, where I 
have one in New York; and from my position | have the 
tasting of many. 

There is a tew miles from The Grove, quite an or- 
chard of seedling pears, 14 years from seed, planted 
here. All are bearing, and what is curious, are bear- 
ing abundantly this year; the only ones I have seen, — 
These trees came into bearing from the 9th to the 12th 
year, and the fruit is said to be geod, though I do not 
remeinber having eaten of it. 

The most of trees planted in Northern Illinois, until 
within the last five orsix years, were either home grown 
s-edlings, or “Hoosier Trees,” generally from the re- 
gion of the Wabash, though some came from Southern 
[ilinois. These are often seedlings or sprovts, though 
sold “under name” by the tree pedlers. These trees 
have made a famous growth, but they show very little 
fruits and when evidently worked, are too offen found 
no better than our own seedlings. Indeed, my neigh- 
bor, Mr. Talcott, hs quite a number of size to produce 
16 or 20 bushels of fruiteach, aud I do not believe that 
they have borne one.bushel each, all counted, since they 
were planted 14 years ago; and what is somewhat cha- 
racteristic of * Hoosier Trees” — or pedler’s trees—they 
are all of the same worthless, if not nameless, variety. 
But for their lack of fruitfulness, | cannot account—it 
being a general complaint urged against southern trees 
in Northern Lilinois. I have thought that this might be 
owing to the fact that most of these early trees, were 
worked on sprouts, or small portions of the rvot, of 
large seedlings; but it is more likely that the change of 
climate is the cause of this unfruitiulness, joined to their 
astonishingly rapid and uniterrupted g:owth. Most 
trees brougtit from the north and east, have come early 
into bearing, and have not made wood with great rapid- 
ity. 

The phrase, “Hold your tongue,” is of Bible origin. 
Wonder how wany of our readers can point to the chap- 
ter and verse. 
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Horses vs. Mules. 
BY J, N. MONROE HARDING. 
To the Editor of the Valley Farmer:— 

The mule mania so general among western farmers, 
will become, we predict, very deteriorating to the pur- 
ses of our graziers; and unless they call back the al- 
most discarded horse to their pastures, the result will 
be arapid tendency to vacuity inthose comfortable ap- 
pendages—the pockets. Now, we will talk a little about 
this matter, and givea few reasons for predictions so at 
variance with the public mind. 

For a good horse there is always, and in every section 
of the Union, a good an.| sure market ; for he is always 
in demand, at home and abroad; he is the pride of the 
warrior, the beau ideal of the buggy maa; the greatly 
hoped-for of the livery man ; and the angels of this 
terrene creation, the Ladies, do not hesitate to say “our 
riding horse’—but never did we hear them ask for “our 
riding mule!” and we advise them never to exchange 
the one for theother. Butis the mule adapted to gen- 
eral use equally with the horse? Is he an indispensa- 
ble, a sine gua non, from the Broadway “agony,” to 
the * Slick” with “notions,” or to the parson en route 
itinerant? Indeed not. Some golden fleece dream in 
California—some annexation war—some casualty must 
exist before he is geverally and eagerly sought after. Is 
not such the cause of the mule’s present value,which is 
far above par? And who believes, or even hopes that 
such causes will always exist? 

But we will show the relative standing value of the 
horse and mule, by an enquiry into the domestic uses 
of each. 

As a farm nag, the horse i: evidently preferable in the 
general way; for the majority of farmers may be reck- 
oned small tarmers—operating ina limited way, and la- 
boring rather with a view of earning an honest and 
comfortable livelihood, than with the hope of becoming 
rich—and their humble ambition is laudable. They 

raise the horse only for their own domestic wants, and 
these animals they wish to do a great variety of labor» 
from the plow or cart to carrying their wives and chil- 
dren to church on Sundays and holidays. Now look 
along the tenor of domestic life in the country, and de- 
fine a “family nag’? consider the character and dispo- 
sition, and docility, and capacity of both horse and 
mule, and then answer the question, “* Which is prefera- 
ble? We say, “ Saddle our horse, Zekey! quick, or 
I'll walk !” 

But there are many * big bugs”? among our farmers, 
(aud we are glad of it,) whoraise for the market; and 
in the West we find them all afflicted with the mule 
mania—in plain language, all discarding the horse in 
favor of the mule. Here, then, we spring the question 
—Is this their best policy? We think not. Can we 
depend on Chihuahua expeditions, Mormon emigration, 
and the like casualties, for a perpetual market for the 
article of mules? We hopenot. A permanent mar- 
ket alone should be looked to by him who prazes, as 
his present and contemplated business. With such a 
market before him, be raises with a certainty. 

We have, then, go! this far with the case pending— 





for the Horse there is, at all times, a market in every 
village, and town, and cily 5 he is preferable, as a‘‘fam- 
ily nag ;” while the Mule market, to bring it up in lu- 
crativeness to that of the horse, is dependent on contin- 
gencies; and during one of these contingencies, the 
mule is worth only as much as the horse—a good one, 
we mean. 

But we have other things to state in favor of the 
horse: one is, mules do not beget mules, but horses Leget 
horses. This is an important consideration with our 
small farmers who raise only for home use. <A _ horse 
and a mare will make a good span for plowing and oth- 
er wo:k; the mare will produce acolt with but little 
loss of time to the farmer; that colt will grow and soon 
be able to take the place of the horse or its dam, 
should either fail or die, But such would not be the 
result, if theirspan consisted of two mules—the dimes 
would be necessary in such a contingency ; ay, Dot- 
LARs ! 

Again: we opine a great chanze in the prices of both 
the horse and mule ere long, which cannot fai! to be in 
favor of the horse. Our reasons are these: 

Owing to the casualties before stated, the mule has 
come into rapid demand, and his value has increased 
nearly twofold. This circumstance has had its legili- 
mate influence on the public mind—and mule! mule!! 
resoundsfrom Eas'port to the Rio Grande. The horse 
is hardly extant in their minds—(the people’s minds, 
not Eastport’s nor the Rio Grande’s.) Now this state 
of muleism, or mule-mania, will work its natural con- 
sequence—the market will be gorged with mules, while 
almost void of horses; and the sequel is very plain. 


The cry will be, the horse! the horse! “a kingdom 
for a horse !”” 


In Kentucky, and Tennessee, and Illinois, and Mis- 
souri, every where, do we find the pastures swarming 
with mules, while a few old “cripples” in horse hides, 
are dragging the plow or moping in the yards; and yet 
one hour’s thought ought to convince the raiser that the 
mule can never supplant the horse, in a permanent and 
perpetual call. The mule “ean’t shine” in the city; 
the belle monde wont receive him ; and for all the little 
duties of a country * family nag,” he rates far below 
par. 

Something might be advanced in the mule’s favor, 
upon the subject of longevity; but give the horse kind 
treatanent, and do not abuse him while young, neither 
over-feed nor fast him, remember he is flesh and bone— 
can feel and suffer—do one’s duty to him, and Ill go to 
church if he is not good for service up to twenty odd! 
I have known mares to bring colts at the age of twenty- 
nine—horses I have seen brisk and active at twenty- 
five and thirty. The Broadbrims of Pennsylvania can 
vouch for this. 

Thus having run through this case hastily, we submit 
if to the farmer’s cogitations, protesting that we do not 
value the mule on account of his long [y] ears. 

Rock Hill, St. Lovis Co. Mo, 





TP'It is gratifying to us to learn, from all quarters, 
that our subscribers are well pleased with the improved 
appearance ofthe Farmer. 
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Cultivation of Hemp. 
To the Editor of the Valley Farmer: 

Most of the hemp growers in this section of country 

do not take the pains in preparing the soil to receive 
the seed as is in my mind required to secure a sure and 
good crop. From experience Ihave found that the 
ground destined for a hemp crop should be plowed deep 
and close in the fall of the year, (and if hemp was in 
the ground the year previous, the ground should be 
plowed previous to spreading, then the hemp spread on 
the plowed land; it will then rot quicker and more regu 
lar than if it was not plowed.) ‘Then in the spring i; 
may or may not be plowed again, as the farmer thinks 
best. My invariable rule is to watch for what is called 
the “spring season,”—which generally eomes about the 
middle of April, and sometimes a few days before, It 
is caused by the thawing of the ground. Now this is 
the time to sow your seed-; the ground is then moist. 
and continues to be longer than from arain. One bush- 
el and a fourth of seed per acre, at that season is plenty. 
Sow as regular as "possible, and with narrow shove 
plows turn it under, plowing very close, and thea leve; 
with a brush, and if the ground is not very wet I gen- 
erally roll it with a large roller made for the purpose 
Asthe result of this process the seed all comes up to- 
gether, and grows evenly, and you lave mo underling 
hemp in your way in cutting. 

It hemp seed is sown on ground that is not prepered 
and managed in the above way, two bushels or two end 
a half bushels may be‘put in per acre, and then not be as 
thick as one bushel and a fourth put on as above des- 
cribed; for this reason, the seed that is put in so deep as 
to receive the moisture of the ground willspring up in 
afew days; the remainder wiil remain until there 
comesa rain. The first that came up may have grown 
to the hight of three or four inches before the others 
come up, and whenever that is the case the underliag 
hemp cannot catch up, and therefore the first will be too 
thin and large, the iast will grow up a‘foot or eighteen 
inches and wither and die. Therefore any one can see 
the necessity of having his ground in good order, and 
sewn in the right season. 

Hemp grows well after corn, where it has been well 
tended and kept clean, though the stalks should be cut 
jow,—even with the ground,—amd burned clean ; and 
will grow still better by the roots being removed extire- 
ly. But I do not believe that it will grow as well after 
any thing else as it will after itself. T. B. 

Holt county, Mo., Jan., 1850. . 


REMAKkKs BY THE Eprror.—-Right glad are we to 
receive such communications from practical men—fur- 
nishing us with the results of their own experience. 
The hemp crop isa very important one in fhe Mississip- 
pi Valley, and yet how few of our farmers are thorough- 
ly acquainted with the proper cultivation and treatment 
of it! Weshall be glad to publish more about it, from 
men who like ‘the above writer, speak what they do 
know. Inthe mean time we remark that we think far- 
mers generally do not plow deep enouga nor plant deep 


enough. We have spoken on this subject olten, and 
shall contiuue to speak and write until we convince our 
readers that if they will be superjicial in every thing 
else, they must go below the surface, when they prepare 
their ground for the reception of seed. 





For the Valley Farmer. 
Army Worm. 

The march of this army, this host of worms, we 
mean, has been sorely felt by the western farmers the 
past season. The varmints need no description, we are 
too familiar with them already. 

We have seen this army out-generaled—ah, theres 
the spice: and we are going to relate the tactics where- 
by the conflict was won, 

Two gentlemen of St. Louis county, whose meadows 
lie contiguous to one another, suffered, like many oth- 
ers, the ravages of these worms, during the past sum- 
mer. Their meadows were literally shorn—rot quite 
however, a few luxurient strips stood untouched. Now 
how happened this? We will tell our story, then the 
answer may be given by those who feel equal to the 
task. Well, to the story, which may be given in brief, 

Sometime during last February, by an accident, a fire 
occurred in the meadow of one of the gentlemen in 
question, which spread itself into the meadow of the 
other, burning overcertain parts of each meadow ; and 
upon these crops grew a heavy crop of grass, untouch- 
ed by the army worm. 

Again; in another grass lot, belonging to one of the 
same men, a fire occurred about the same time, which 
burnt over not more than the fourth of an acre: and 
upon this spot, too, grew an abundant crop, untouched, 
while alé around was laid bare by the worm. Who will 
account for the fact? Whocan? We can vouch for 
the truth of the statement—alter that we stick a peg, 
we can’t go on, Quip Nunc. 

Rock Hill, St. Louis Co., Mo. 


Forthe Valley Farmer. 
Vegetable Fecundity. 

The fecundity of many plantsis remarkable. We 
semewhere in the Philo. Trans., have read an account of 
a single germ of barley, that produced 249 stalks, and 
18,00C greins. In this trial, both art and ferce were used; 
aye, and without art, fecundity of plants would be in a 
bad box; and indeed she is too often there. 

There were raised {rom one seed, as related by Mr. 
Edwards, of Windsor—250 pumpkins, averaging the 
size of a half peck measure, besides a number o! imma- 
ture oges. 

Mr. Lacock, also of England, has published an ac- 
count of 12 plants of Rubarb. ‘These twelve plants 
says he, were set in a bed of 18 square yards. In the 
third season were plucked, no Jess than five pounds eve- 
ry other day for five months, making atotal of 300 
pounds, being about 34tons per acre! The rhubarb 
was sold at three pence per pound, being nearly £1,000 
peracre. This estimate comptehends only the middle 
part of the plants. 





Pliny relates upon the authority of African Gover- 
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ors, in their despatches to Augustus and Nero—tha' 


4000 ears--heais with us—were yielded from one 
grain and that 150 ears were anordinary yield in Egypt. 


Can’t he Mississippi beat the Nile? ‘Try! 

We ourselves saw 131 1-8 bushels of Indian corn 
gathered frou one measured acre, on a farm belonging 
to Mr. Shriver, residing in Carroll Co., Md. 

To equal these yields is “devoutly to be hoped for.” 

Quip Nunc. 
Strawberries. 

Tothe Editor of the Valley Farmer :— 
I wish to make a few remarks on Strawberry 
lanting, hoping some of your readers may be 
benefitted by it. It appears tome to be the gen- 
eral plan aronnd here to plant them in patches of 
all sizes; now I have a great objection to this 

















pied enly seven anda half square yards of land. 
Those who saw my fruit pronounced it very fine, 
one berry measuring four inches in circumfer- 
ence. ‘The variety I raise is Hovey’s Seedling. 
[ have given each of the three above mentioned 
methods of planting a fair trial, and pronounce 
those in rows to produce the finest fruit and that 
in abundance, Yours, &c, 
J. TURNER. 
St. Louis co.,Jan. 1850. 





For the Valley Farmer. 
Animal aud Vegetabie Manures.. 
GONTINUED, 
Green vegetable matter is an excellent manure, 
but less valued than it ought to be. All plants 


‘in a succulent state contain much saccharine or 


mode of culture, aud if they are required IN| mucilaginuus nmatter, and therefore cannot be 


jarge quantities for market, so as to oblige the | used too soon after their death. 


It has. been the 


gardener to raise them in this way, it would be} )ractice to carry off all vegetable matter to the 


better for him to plant one fourth his ground the- 
first year, another fourth the second, and so on | quantily of good mould would Le obtained , which 
The filth year | 


he should dig up those first planted, give the | 


until his ground is all occupied. 


ground a good manuring, and replant ; the seeond 
season do the same with the second patch. By 


pursuing this plan he will always have three-| 
fourths of his plantation in full bearing, and pro- | 


ducing superior fruit. Some of the strawberry 


growers in England plant every other year, only | 


allowing their vines to bear once. 

Thy next method is planting in beds. I allow 
fou feet for a bed, planting three rows in a bed. 
The alleys will do two feet wide; you can walk 
up those alleys to clean out the weeds and gather 
the fruit, and even to dig in manure. The roots 
will derive some nougishment even from the al- 
leys being manured, as you cannot well manure 
the beds. Itisa very easy matter to strike a line 
up each side of the beds every spring and clean 
down; this will keep the beds their original size, 
and give them a neat appearance. 

Another and I think a better plan is to plant 
them in rows wbout two feet apart. Let these 
ruws grow to the width of about ten inches, then 
keep them this width by running your line up 
them every spring. It is very easy to keep them 
clean when planted in this}way. It is necessary 
to put some long litter or grass between the rows 
in the spring, to keep your fruit clean. After 
the fruit is gathered, dig this grass or litter into 
the ground for manure, and thus it will answer 
two purposes. A patch of strawberries planted 
in rows looks very well, and as you have a bet- 
ter chance tomanure them, there is no doubt but 
they will continue to yield finer fruit for a num- 
ber of years than either of the other plans, 

What few strawberry vines I have got are 
planted in beds and rows, and last scason I sold 
thirty dollars’ worth off from fifteen square yards 
of ground, including the ‘alleys. Now if those 
vines had been in a patch they would have occu- 





compost yard, and, by letting it lie in a heap, a 


is very uselul where there is a green house, to 
pot with, and mix with other ingredients. 


Sea weeds, where they can be obtained, make 
excellent manure for most vegetables, but partic- 
ularly for sea kale, ertichokes, and asparagus— 
the latter | givea quantity of salt’ every spring. 
This manure is transient in its effects, and does 
not last more than a single crop, which is account- 
ed for by its containing a large quantity. of water 


or its:elements. 


Pigeon’s dung, is held in great esteem in Per- 


‘sia, Where they manure their melons with it. It 


is a powerful nanure, and should enly be used as 


a compound, or, if used as a simple, the greatest 
| care must be observed in the distribution of it 


We have found it the best manure for strawber- 
ries which we have tried. 


Dung of sheep affords good manure, where it 
can be obtained in sufficient quantity. Its chem- 
ical properties, by boiting in water, are found to 
afford a salub matter which equals from two tv. 
three per cent. of its weight. 


Soot is a very powerful manure, and ought to 
be used in adry state, and thrown on the surface 
of the ground. It is supposed to be a prevent- 
ive to a certain extent of wire worms and mag- 
gots, : 

Bones have of late years been very extensive- 
ly used as amanure. They have been found to 
be the best and most economical of all manures 
for poor sandy and peaty soils, but on stiff clay 
and wet soils they appear to be of little use, 
Bones are in general boiled, for the purpose of 
extracting the oil and gelatine which they con- 
tain, previous to their being used for manure, 
and this would lead us at first sight to suppose 
that this process would deprive them of much of 
their fertilizing properties, still it appears, how- 
ever, not to be the case, and little difference has 
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been observed on the effects of those boiled and Bartlett’s Deuble Plow. 
those not. To the horticulturist this is a subject 
of much interest. 

Horn is a similar manure to bones, but much 
more powerful, as it contains a larger quantity of | 
decomposable animal matter. ‘Ihe shavings of 
horn form an excellent manure, when they can 
be obtained in sutlicient quantity to be in general 
use, 

Blood contains a certain guantity of all the 
principles found in other animal substancas, and 
1s consequently a good manure. This might be 
obtained in any giantity at the slaughter houses 
and from the butchers. And i you will try one 
pail full to a grape vine, I venture to assert you put 
will try it again. In doing this, remove.a little of Letter from Dhuiel Webster, on the Double Plow. 
the earth near the root pour in your blood, then | pb ela Dec. 8. 1849. 
cover it up; ‘this will prevent any smell or un- itd Sh Sana Stake 
sightly appearance. Apply it early in spring. | William O. Bartlett, Esq.: Dear Sir—In Jnne 

Ashes of woud are said t» be a lasting man- last, an experiment was tried on this farm with 
ure, if they are not too much burnt. This, how- | One of your Double Plows, on a piece of land in- 
ever, depends on the guantity of charcoal they tended for turnips, somewhat rocky, with a hard 
contain, and the benefit results from the gradual | sward, not having been plowed lor many years, 
decomposition ‘of ‘the charcoal. For my part I and many bunches of bushes growing upon it. 
think very little of them as a manure. rhe plow appeared to work well, and Mr. 

Sawdust, Shavings, and Tanner’s Bark, are | Wright, who has been our principal farmer tor 
sometimes applied as manure, but as they are | M@ny years, was greatly pleased with it. The 
mere woody fibre, which is the only vegetable | furrows were as well laid, as I thonght, as they 
matter that requires fermentation to render it nu- could have been with any single plow, 
tritive to plants, little benefit is to be expected Mr. laylor, who lives on my farm in New 
from their application. Either of them, howev- Hampshire, wishes me to send him a Double 
er, may be used as a corrector of strong lands, Plow. His land is level, rather a rich loam, and 
without doing them any injury, if not applied in entirely free from stones. He thinks that with 
‘too ‘immoderate quantity. All animal substances |® Double plow and a pair of horses, with a light 
are powerful manures and require no chemical | hand to hold, he could easity plow three acres a 
preparation ‘to fit them for the soil; the great ob- | day for many days in succession. ‘ 
ject is to blend them with other matters so as to} It struck me, when seeing the plow in opera- 
prevent their too rapid dec mposition. tion, that one part steadied the other, and made 

Night Soil, whether appilied ‘in a fermented | the work smooth and even, The saving of dabor, 
state or otherwise, is a very powerful manure, | inthe use of the double plow, is too apparent to 
and contains an abundance of food for plants. need remark. f 
The disagreeable smell may be obviated by the I might add, that my turnips were nev er more 
addition of quick lime, or by burying as speedi- | cheaply cultivated, and never yielded se good a 


The sound practical judgment and eminent 
Success with which the farming operations of 
Senator Webster have been carried on, at his 
place in Marshfield, have become proverbial, 
and as a consequence thereof, his opinions in re- 
lation to practical agricultural matters are entitled 
to great consideration, It therefore gives us 
| pleasure to find, by the letter we copy below, 
that his opinion coincides with that which we 
have heretofore expressed in relation to an im- 
plement, the introduction of which is destined to 
fix an era in the progress of American Agrioul- 
_ture.—Mass. Spy. 





ty as possible. | crop. 
Urine of most animals affords a good liquid ma- | With much respect, 
nure, butit is necessary to use it as soon as pos- | Your obedient servant, 


sible, as it is liable to undergo the putrifactive DANIEL WEBSTER, 
process, and urine of some animals putrifies == =oo=S 
mors rapidly than that of others. It-showldnev-| A Britise Haynav.—Between twenty an} 
er be applied alone ; and if not mixed with solid 30 sanguinary executious have recently taken 
matter, it should be diluted with water. When | place among the Cephaloniaue, by order of the 
pure it contains too large a portion of auimal | British Commissioner, Sir H. Ward, in conse- 
matter to form a proper nourishing fluid for the quence of their refusal to surrender the ringiead- 

absorption of plants. J. Turner. ers in the late disorders at the Ionian Islands. 
St. Louis, Jan., 1860. r 4 6. 
Le een A clergyman, lecturing one afiernoon to his fe- 


Tue Lire or Phanr:.—The existence ef plants | male parishioners, said—**Be not proud that our 
depends upon certain conditions. A large number of | Lord paid your sex the distinguished honor of 











bulbous, and the majority of the aqueous plants, live, | 
thrive and perfect their several buds, whoily indepen- 
dent of the soil, deriving their entire subsistence from 
the two eleunente—air and water and their constituents. 


appearing first toafemale after the resurrection, 
for it was only done that the glad news mighit 
spread the sooner.” 
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From the American Farmer. 


Prize Essay on the Culture and Man- 
agement of 


TOBACCO, 


By W. W. W. BOWIE, Esq., of Prince George’s Co., Md. 


raked when they have generally become as large 
as a five or ten cent piece. The rake proper 
for the pnrpose should be a small common rake, 
with iron teeth, three inches long, curved at the 
points; teeth flat, and three eighths of an inch 


tee - 
_— wr 


wide and set half an inch apart. 


After culture, &c.—The soil best adapted to the 
growht of Tobacco is a light friable soil, or what 
is called a sandy loam, not too flat, but rolling un- 
ground, perfectly pulverized. After a thorough dulating land—not liable to drown in excessive 
burning of brush and tobacco stalks mixed, dig| ra*ns. New land is far better than old. Ashes 
deep, and continue to dig, rake and chop, until| are decidedly superior to any other fertilizer for 
every clod, root and stone be removed, then level | Tobacco, Theory and practice unite in sustain- 
and pulverize nicely with therake. Mix one | ing thisassertion. ‘The land intended for Tobace 
gill of seed for every ten square yards, with a|coshould be well plowed in April, taking care 
quart or hall’ a gallon of plaster or sifted ashes, | to turn the turf csmpletely under and subsoiling 
to every half pint of seed, and sow it regularly, | any portions that may by stiff and likely to hold 
in the same manner that gardeners sow small | water near the surface, and let the land be well 
seeds, only with a heavier hand. 


A rich loam is the soil for Tobacco plants. The 
spot selected for a bed, should be the south side 
of agentle elevation as well protected as possible 
by woods or shrubbery; a warm spot, mellow 





Roll with, a) harrowed directlyjafter the breaking up; it should 
hand roller or tramp it withthe feet. Ifthe bed | then be kept clean, light and well pulverised by 
be sown early, it ought Lo be covered with brush “occasional working with cultivators and light har- 
free from leaves; but it is not necessary to cover | rows, so as not to disturb the turf beneath the 
them after the middle of March. Tobacco beds ‘surface, When the plants are of good size for 
may be sown at any time during winter, if the transplanting, and the ground in good order for 
ground be not too wet or frozen. The best time, | their reception, the land or so much as can be 
for sowing is from the 10thto*the 20th of Marchr | planted ina’season, should be “ scraped,” which 
although it is safest to sow at intervals, whenever |1s done by running parallel furrows with a small 
the land is in fine order for working. Never | seeding plow, two and a half feet apart, and then 
sow unless the land be in good order, for the | erossing these again at right angles, preserving 
work will be thenthrown away if the landbe too the same distance, which leaves the ground divi- 
moist, or be not perfectly prepared. The beds | ded in checks or squares of two and a half or 
must be kept free from grass and weeds, until three feet each. The hoes are then put to.work 
they are no longer needed, and the grass must be and the hill is formed by drawing the two front 
picked out a sprig ata time by the fingers, It is | angles of the square into the hollow or middle, 
a tedious and troublesome operation, therefore and then smoothed on top, and ‘ patted’ by one 
planters should be very careful not to use any ma-| blow of the hoe. The furrows should be run 
nures on their beds which have grass seeds or | Shallow, for the hills should be low and levelled 
weeds inthem. After the plants are up they off onthe top, and, if possible, a slight depression 
- should receive a slight top dressing of manure | near the centre, so as to collect the water near the 

once a week, sown broadcast by the hand; this plant. The first fine rain thereafter, the plants 
manure should be composed of half a bushel of should be removed from the seed beds, and one 
unleached ashes, or one bushel of burnt turf, one | carefully planted in each hill. A brisk man can 
bushel of fresh virgin woods earth, one gallon of| plant ten thousand plants per day. The smaller 
plaster, half a galon of soot, one quart of salt dis- | or weaker hands, with baskets filled with plants, 
solved in twogallons of liquid from the barn yards | precede the planters and drop the plants on the 
and four pounds of pulverized sulphur, the! hills, In drawing the plants from the bed, and 
whole wellintermixed. Let a large quantity be in carrying them to the ground, great care should 
got together early in the winter and put away in be taken not to bruise or mash them, They 
barrels for use when wanted. This and other | ought to be put in baskets or in barrels, if remo- 
such mixtures have been found efficacious in ar-| ved in carts, so that not many will be in a heap 
resting the ravages of the Fly,—both from the|together. The plants should never be dropped 
frequent dusting of the plants and the increased | deeper than when they stood in the bed. Plant. 
vigor which it imparts to them, thereby enabling ing is done by siezing the plants dropped on the 
the plant the sooner to get out of that tender’ hill, with the left hand, while with one finger of 
state in which the fly is most destructive to it.| the right hand, a hole is made in the centre of 
The fly is a small black insect, somewhat like the hill, and the root of the plant put in with the 
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the flea, and delights in cold, dry, harsh weather, 
but disappearing with the mild showers and hot 
sun of opening summer, If possible the plants 
should stand inthe bed from half an inch to an 
inch apart, and if they are too thick they must be 


‘left, while the dirt is well closed about the roots 
by pressing the fore finger and thumb of the 
right hand on each side of the plant, taking care 
to close the earth well about the: bottom of the 
root. If sticks are used to plant with, they should 
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be short, and the planter should be particular not | come dry on the stalk and ought to gathered 
to make the holes too deep. The plants should| early in the mornirg when they wilbnot crumble. 
be very carefully planted, for if the roots are put | The Worms ought to be pulled off and killed 
in crooked and bent up, the plant may live, but! aa fast as they appear, or they will destroy the 
will never flourish, and perhaps when too late to|crop. Turkeys are of great assistance in destroy- 
replant, it will die, and then all the labor will be | ing these insects,—they eat them and kill thous- 
of no avail. In three or four days it may be hoed | sands which they do not eat, for it seems to be 
out, that is, the hoes are passed near the plants, | cherished amusement of the Turkey to kill worms 
and the hard crust formed on the hills pulled away, | in Tobacco—they grow passionately fond of it— 
and the edges of the hill pulled down in the fur-| they kill for the love of killing. ‘There are every 
rows ; this is easily dene if performed soon after | year two ‘gluts,’ as they are called by planters, — 
planting, but if delayed, and the ground gets | the first, attacking the plants about the time that 
grassy it will then be found a troublesome opera- | they are one third or half grown, the other, comes 
tion. After ‘ weeding’ out, put a teaspoonful or | on when the Tobacco is ready for cutting. The 
a gill if preferred, of equal parts of plaster and | first can easily be subdued with a good supply 
ashes well mixed, upon each plant. In a few! of Turkeys, and if then they are effectually ces- 
days, say a week or less time, run a small plow | troyed, the second glut will be very easy to man- 
through it, going twice in arow. This is a del-| age, for itis the opinion of many intelligent and 
icate operation, and requires a steady horse and | experieneed planters that the greater portion of 
a skilful plowman, for witheut great care the! the first glut re-appear the same year as Horn- 
pladts will be knocked up or be killed by the | blowers and breed myriads. When the second 
working. Ina week after the tobacco cultivator | ery of worms makes its appearance, the To- 
or shovel must be used. These implements are| bacco is generally so large that Turkeys do but 
well mare by R. Sinclair, Jr. & Co. of Baltimore. | little good. The only method then to destroy 
Either implement is valuable at this stage of the ‘them is to begin jn time, start when they are be- 
crop. But once in arow is oftea enough for ei- | ing hatched, and kéep up a'strict watcl: upon them 
ther cultivator or shovel to pass. The crop can| going over the whole field, plant by plant, and 
now be made with their use by working the To- | breaking the eggs—killing such as may be seen, 
bacco once a week or ten days, for four or five | and by constant attention during each morning 
weeks, going each time across the former work-|and evening to this business alone, with the 
ing. Any grass growing near the root of the} whole force of the farm,they may be prevented 
plant should be pulled out by hand. As soonas| from doing much harm. Whenthey disappear 
the Tobacco has become too large to work with- | the second time, there is no more cause of troble. 
out injuring the leaves by the swingle tree, the | For a full entomological description of the ‘Tobac- 
hoes should pass through it, drawing a little earth |¢o worm, and the easiest and most effectual meth- 
to the plants when required, and level the fur-|od of rendering them entirely harmless, 1 beg 
rows caused by the cultivator and shovel. Let/ leave to refer the reader to a letter, written to 
this hoing be well done andthe crop wants no|J.S. Skinner, Esq. by the author of this essay, 
more working. Care should be taken to leave} and published inthe Farmers’ Library in. 1848, 
the land as level as possible, for level culture is | When the plant begins to yellow, it is time to 
most generally best. When it blossome the best| put it away. It is cut off close to the ground by 
plants ought to be selected for seed ; one hundred | turning up the leaves and striking with a ‘Tobacco 
plants being enough to save for seed to sow a crop | knife, formed of an old sytd—such knives as are 
of forty thousand pounds. All the rest should/often used for cutting corn. Let it lie on the 
be ‘topt’ before they blossom —iudeed as soonas | ground for ashorttime to ‘fall’ or wilt, and then 
soun as the blossom is fairly formed. It should} carry it tothe Tobacco house, when it may be 
be topt down to the leaves that are six inches | put away in three different modes, by ‘peging,’ 
loag, if early in the season, but if late still lower. | ‘spearing,’ and by ‘splitting.’ ‘Peging’ ‘Tobacco 
If the season be favorable, in two weeks after a/|is the neatest and best mode, yet the slowest. It 
plant has been ‘+fopt” it will be fit for “ culting | is done by driving little pegs, about six inches 
yet it will not suffer by standing longer in the| long and half an inch, ot less square, into the 
field. From this stage of the crop until it is in| stalk about from the big end of the stalk, and 
the house, it is a source of great solicitude and} these pegs are driven in with a mallet, in a slan- 
vexation to the planter. He is fearful of storms, | ting direction, so as to hook on the sticks in the 
of frost and worms, his worst enemy—and the house. It is then put ona ‘horse,’ which bya 
‘suckers’ are to be pulled off, and [the ‘ground | rope fixed to one corner, is pulied up in the house 
leaves’ to are to be saved. The ‘suckers’ ougat| and there hung upon the sticks, which are regu- 
to pulled off when they get three or four inches | lated at proper distances. A ‘Tobecco horse’ is 
long; they spring out abundantly from each leaf | nothing wore than three small sticks nailed to- 
where it joins the stock. ‘Ground leaves’ are| gether soas toform a triangle, each side being 


those leaves atthe bottom of the plant which be-| three or four feet long. Spearing is the plaln 
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pursne, becau-e itis neat enough and decidedly the 
quick~st plan. A rough block with a hole morticed in 
it, and a litihe fork a few inches from the hole for the 


Tobacco stick to rest upon, one end being in the hole, | 


with a spear ov the other end oi the s ick, is all the ap- 
paratus required. The plant is then with both hands 


ran over the spear, and thus strung upon the stick, | 


which when full is taken to the house and hung up at 
once. There aredart spears,” like the Indian dast in 
fo: in, and “rownd-spears,” either however will answer. 
“Splitting” Tobacco is admired by many who con- 
tend that it cures brighter, certainly quicker and less 
likely to house-burn or injure from too thick hanging 
This mode is pursued easily by simply splitting, with 
a knite wade for the purpose, the plant from the top to 
within afew inehes of the boitom, before it is cut down 
for housing. Care should be taken not to break the 
leaves while splitting the s‘alk. The knife fr splitting 
may be iully described by saying it is a miniature spade. 
lt can be evsily made out uf an old scythe blade, insert- 
ed in a clefi white oak handle, with its edges bevelled 
off 'o the blade, so that it acts as a wedge to the de- 
scenling Knile, After the Tobaeco is split, cut down 
and ec rrie! to the house, it is straddled aeross the 
sticks and hung up. The sticks are generaly support- 
ed by forks driven in the ground near the heap of To- 
bacco, for greater convenience to the person putting on 
the plants 
_ Lobacre sticks, are smalbround sticks, or are split out 
like laths, and ace about one inch square, or one and a 
half inche squore, usnally larger at one end than the 
other, ant they should be eight ogten inches longer 
thay the joists of the Tobacco house are wide apart.— 
It the Tobaeco is of good size six or seven plants are 
enough on » tour toot stick. When. first hung up the 
aticks should be a foot or fifteen inches apirt. As the 
Tobaveo cures hey may be pu-hed up closer. After 
a honse is fill-ct, some planters put large fires under it, 
a$ Soon as it has turned yellow, and by hot fires it is 
dried at once and does net change color, unless to in- 
crease its brightness, but “firing” gives a smoke, smell 
and taste that i+ therefore not mach liked by buyers.— 
The eost of labor and loss of wood, and the risk of los- 
ing Tobaceo, and the house too, are great objections 
well urget against firing. The better plan is to have 
sufficient house-room and hang it thin in heuses not too 
large, which have windows and doors soas to adinil! 
light, a wt ry air, and by elosing them in bad weather 
exclude the rain and dampness which materiall damage 
the Tobacco, beside injuring the color of it. After be- 
coming dry ond well cured, the stem of the leaf being 
free from sap, the fi.-t mild damp spell of weather it 
will become soft and pliant, and then be stript off the 
stalk. [t is first pulled. or taken off the sticks and put 
in piles, then the leaves are stript off and tied in bun- 
dies of about one fith orsixth ofa lb. in each. The 


bunble is tormed by wrapping a leaf around the upper f 


part of the hadtul of leaves, for about four inches, and 
tucking the end inthe middle ofthe bundle by way o! 
confining it. there ought, if the quality of the crop 
will permit, be four sorts of Tobacco, “ Ye/low,” 
* Bright,” “Dull”? and Second.” When the Tobacco i- 
taken down, the ‘ cullers” take each plant and pull off 
the defective and trashy ground an worm-eaten. leaves 
that are next to the big end of the stalk, and then throw 
the plan! to the next person, who strips off all the bright 
leaves (and if ‘here be any yellow leaves, he lays tvem 
one side until he has got enough to make a bundie,) and 
throws the plant to the next, who takes off all the rest, 
being the “dull,” and the respective stri; pers as they 
get enough leaves in hand, tie up the bundles and throw 
them seperate for convenience in bulking. Stripping 
should never be done in drying, or harsh weather, un 

less the Tobacco is bulked up almost as fast as it is 
atript. The best plan is not tatake down more than 
you can conveniently tie up in a few hours, but if the 
planter choses he may take dowa a large quantity and 


put it in bulk, stalks and all, cover it with Tob cco 
sticks, and it will keep many days, so that no matter 
how the weather be, he can strip owt of the bulk.— 
| However, this isa very bad, wasteiul way. ‘lobacco 
should not be too moist or ‘high’ as itis termed, when 
put in the stalk-bulks, or it willget warm, the leaves 
stick to the stalk, get a bad smell, and change color; 
beside, if left too long it willrot. ‘To “bulk” ‘Lobacco 
it requires judgment and neatness. Two logs should 
be laid parallel to each other about thirty inches apart, 
and the space between tl'em filled with sticks, tor the 
purpose of keeping the Tobacco from the dampness of 
the ground. ‘The bundles are then taken one at a lime, 
spread out and smoothed down, whieh is most conve- 
niently done by putting it agaimstthe breast and -trok- 
ing the leaves downward, smooth and straight with the 
right hand. It isthe passed, two bundles ata time to 
the man bulking. He takes them, lays them down and 
presses them with bis hands; they are laid two at atime 
ina straight line—the broad part of the bundles slightly 
projecting over the next two, and two rows of bundles 
are put in a bulk, both rows carried on together, the 
heads being on the outside and the tails just lapping one 
over the other iu regular suecession. ‘the bulk when 
carried up to a convenient height should have a tew 
sticks laid on the top to keep itin place. Jt must often 
be examined, and ii getting warm, it ought to be imme- 
diately changed and laid dewn in another bulk, ot less 
height, and not pressed as it is laid down; this is called 
‘-wind-rowing!” being loose and open, it admits the air 
botween the rows of bundles, hence the term. ‘The 
next process in this troublesome but beautilul crop isto 
‘“condilion” it lor “packing.” The brighl, yellow and 
second ‘Tobacco will coucition best most generally in 
such bulks asI have just described, but it is besi to 
hang up the dull as soon almost as siript. If the bright 
or seconds do not dry thoroughly in the bulks, that 
should also be hung up in the house to become well 
dried. To properly bang up Tobacco to condition, 
sinall sized sticks should be procured, and each oue 
nicely smoothed with the drawing knile and kept for 
that purpose. Alter it hasonce been perfectly dry eith- 
er hanging up or in bulks—so dry that the heads are 
easily knocked off and the shoulders of the bundles crack 
upon pressure like pipe stems—it shoukd be taken 
down, or, if in buik, removed the first soft giving spell 
of wea‘ her, as soon as it is soft and yielding enough, as 
rit will become, to handle without breaking, and it must 
be put in four, sia ot eight row buiks ol any convenient 
length and height, the higher the better—laid aown 
close so that as littie of the leaves or shoulders as pos- 
sible shall be exposed on the outside of the bulks.— 
When completed, put sticks and logs of wood, &c. &c., 
on the top, so as to weight it down. Here it will keep 
) sweet and in nice order tor packing at any time, no mat- 
ter what the weather inay be. 
In stripping ant assorting, care must be taker to 
beclass it according to quality. It is best to have at least 
three classes. be the Ist class, you will put all yonr 
finest leaves; with the 2d, the short and ragged lea!, or 
the next best leaves; !he balance put to the lugs, after 
‘throwing away all trashy and worthlessleaves> When 
‘the tobacco is stripped, it should be iunmediately re- 
.bung (unless it is designed to carry itto marketin the 
winter, ) hoisted up in the house, and crowded close to- 
gether. Let it remain in this way until spring, when 
“it may be opened and taken down in good keeping or- 
‘der for priaing. ‘This should. always be done at the 
} time of a warmseason, when tbe wind blows irom the 
| South—never when the wind is from the North or East. 
Che hogsheads should be inade of seasoned pine or pop- 
.ar boards, 4 1-2 feet in length, and 42 inches at the top 
}head, and 4C inches at the lower, in diameter. The 
boards should be5-8 of an inch thick, and 4 or 5 inches 
wide, and dressed at least on the inside, and set up and 





iooped all off with eight strong hoops to the hogshead. 
The heading plank should be inch pine or poplar sea~ 
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soned plank. In packing the tobacco into hogsheads, 
put four courses intoa layer; change the direction of the 
Bundles in erch layer. Putin about 400 Ibs. into the 
hagshead before putting the hogshead under prize; then 
press down moderately and fill up again, and so on un- 
til you put about 1.300 Ibs, into a hogshead. 
lily is enough of fine tobacco to pul into one hogshead. 
Ji more than this is put into a hogshead, it wil. be very 
apt to be injured by prizing ittoo hard. Inferior quali- 
ties may be prized harder. 


The soil on which to grow shipping tobacco should 
be rich bottom land or highly manured lot land; the 
richer the land, the better. The land designed tor to- 
bacco of this cheracter, if bottom land, should be bedded 
in fifteen feet beds, and well harrowed and rolled; then 
lay off four rows ona bed, which would give 4 feet 9 
inches to the row; then lay off the rows across the bed 
3 1-2 feet apir't. The best implements to cultivate to- 
bacco on this kind of land isthe cul:ivator and hoe, 
which should be used frequently. ‘he best manure 
for tobicco of this kind is stable and farm pen manure, 
well plastered and laid on thick. When it is ripe, and 
not till it is ripe, it should be cut and scaffolded « few 
days untilit begins to yellow a little; then house it, and 
commence firing it with a slow fire, insreasing the fire, 
from day to day, until it is cured which willtake 4 or 5 
days. Fire withany kind of wood. seasoned or green, 
as smoke isnot objectionable tostippers. Atterit is 
well cured,it may be struck and bulked, which ought 
draining our wet lands, clearing out obnoxious weeds 
not to be done earlier than Ist of December, and 
stripped in bad weather, and again rebulked, taking 
care to have each bundle well straightened before it is 
bulkeddown. 4leavesto the bundle, if the tobacco is 
large, will be the right number. Let it remain in bulk 
till spring, when it must be rehnng and weather dried, 
and taken downin dry keeping order and packed in 
boxes, and well weighted. Prize into such hogsheads 
as I have recommended for manufacturing tobacco; put 
fifteen hundred pounds in a hogshead; and then sell for 
the very highest price you can get. 


T have long been of opinion that it would be to the 
in:terest of planters notto make more than ha fas much 
tobacco as they do. I believe,if the quant ty was les- 
sened one-half, the demand would be proportionately 
increased. Ifwecould get as much or nearly so for half 
a crop ai we now realize for a full one, it certainly 
would be good policy to cultivate asmall crop—say 
one acre to the hand, instead of two, as isnow general- 
ly done. If such a state of things could be brought 
about by initual consent among tobacco growers, as to 
the quantity they would cultivate to the hand, a vast 
deal of labor and time would be saved, which I would 
recommend should be directed to the raising manure, 
and useless stones, and in this way increase the fertility 
and productiveness of our farms, and the comforts and 
pleasure of home. 





This quan- | 
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CLEON AND I- 
Cleon hath a millivn acres— 
Ne’er a one have 1; 
Cleon dwelleth ia a palace— 
In a cottage I; 
Cleon hath adozen fortunes— 
Nota penny 1; 
But the poorer of the twain, is 
Cleon, and not I. 
Cleon, true, possesseth acres, 
But the landscape 1; 
Half the charms to me it yieldeth, 
Money cannot buy ; 
Cieon harbors sloth and dullaesa—~ 
Freshening vigor I; 
He in velvet, I in tustian, 


Richer man am I, 
Cleon isa slave to grandeur— 


Free as thought am I; 

Cleon fees a score of doctors— 
Need of none have I; 

Wealth-surrounded, care environed, 
Cleon fears to die ; 

Death muy come he’ll find me ready ~ 
Happier mar am I. 

Cleon sees no charm in nature— 
Ina daisy I; 

Cleon hears no anthem ringing 
In the sea and sky; 

Nature sings to me forever— 
Earnest listener I; 

State for state, with all attendants, 
Who would change ?—Not I. 


| 


Distemper 1n Docs.—P. A, Wray, of Montgomery 
Alabama, furnishes the Southern Planter with the fol- 
lowing recipe for the cure of this fatal malady to the 
canine race: 

“Lay your dog down, and just before the hind legs on 
each side, and over the | ings, put about a tea-spoonful 
of spirits of turpentine. This will make the animal 
mad for a while, but in forty-eight hours he will be 
sound and well; so you will end the chapter on dog dis- 
temper.” 





Do not mix your PuratTors.—Perhaps it may not 
be known to every person who raises potatoes to sell, 
| that in the N. York mrkets, thereis one half difference 
| inthe price. This is not always owing to the superiori- 
ty of one variety over another, butthe fancy or prefer- 
ence of the buyer of his favorite kind. Some are par- 
tial to the pink eyes —some to the kidneys,while others 





prefer the Carter, the black, Diceman’s seedling, blue 
| noses, lady’s fingers, &c., all of which have their excel- 


<The blood of which God has made all nations of | lencies, and when brought to market by themselves, 


the earth, is not much felt yet as being one blood; but 
our having shared in it, will be a near relationship when 
we human creatures are scattered thinly among the 
hosts cf Heaven. Then, to have been ofthe same gen- 
eration will be like having been of the same family! and 
down long streets of stars we shall all look back at this 
world, as the litile home we all lived in once, * * * 
Years ago a beggar aad I exchanged looks on a read 
side, and we have never seen one another since, and 
never shall again in this world; but after many ages, 
perhaps we shall find ourselves standing side by side, 
looking up at the throne.” 


will always be sure to find a ready sale; but when mix- 
ed one with the other, many housekepers will not buy 
them at all. We had many orders last spring for par- 
ticular kinds of seed potatoes, and, and in many instan- 
, ces had much trouble. In one or two cases, we were 
obliged to sort out the kinds wanted, in the hold ofa 
vessel. We cannot too earnestly enjoin upon all grow- 
ers of this estimable vegetable to cultivate each varie- 
ty on aseparate piece of ground, or to sort them at the 
time of digging, which will be attended with very little 
additional expense, but will well compensate them for 





$ trouble.—Albany Cultivator. 
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From the Louisville Journul. 
Durability of Fences. 


Of the large territory within the limits of 
Kentucky, about eighteen millions of acres only 
are listed for taxation, Of these eighteen mil- 
lions, what portion is enclosed by fence must re- 
main, during our present imperfect system of 
gathering agricultural statisties, mere matter of 
conjecture. But, if any inference can be drawn 
from the extent of the corn crops and the ratio 
which other tillable and pasture lands bear to 
corn lands in common farming, it will not be an 
extravagant estimate to set down the enclosed 
fields of the commonwealth at six millions of 
acres. If these fields were of the average area 
of 40 acres, which is much above truth, it would 
require 960,000,000, 


rails to complete the, 


enclosure, which, at the low price of one dollar , 


per hundred for making and putting up, would 
equal nine millions six hundred thousand dollars. 


other timbers. 


If, avain, we appeal to experience, I think it will 
) Be | ’ PI ’ i 


warrant the assertion that the average duration of 
rail fences, made of all timbers and cut withcut 
regard to season, and with the bark upon the sap 
rails, will not exceed eight years. If this esti- 
mate for duration be true, then the interest of ag- 
riculture is subjected to a yearly tax of ene mil- 
lion two hundred thousand dollars, simply for re- 
pairing fences, taking no account of the cost of 
timber, which must swell the annual outlay to 
more than one and a half millions. 

There is another method of approaching truth 
on this subject, which is the estimating of a fair 
hire for the two hundred thousand agricultural 
laborers of the State, during the many weeks 
spent in the course of every year in making and 
repairing fences, From this aspect of the sub- 
ject we shall again be forced to conclude that the 
business of fencing absorbs a considerable por- 
tion of the farmer’s time. Any system of prac- 
tical economy, therefore, which can be brought 
to bear upon this-subject and aid in husbanding 
labor, is highly deserving the attention of the ag- 
culriturist. 

The extreme simplicity of the practice to 
which I mainly, in this article, intended to direct 
the attention of the economist forbids one’s en- 
deavoring to set up for it any exalted claims ; yet 
simple and unpretending as it is, I think, if gen- 
erally adopted, it would more than double the du- 
ration of all sap rails, and perhaps add twenty 
five per cent. in the aggregate tothe period for 
which fences are now expected to last. _Ii'so, the 
saving to agriculture would in the aggregate be 
a sum greater than is now required to support 
our State government, with all its interest ac- 
count. This would te a consummation greatly 
to be desired—an achievement which might well 
warrant the government in disbursing a small 
modicum of the national wealth, thus gained, in 
the shape of bounties to experimenters, who 





might thereby be tempted to enter the lists in 
any contest for truth inthis unexplored field of 
practical economy. 

But, to proceed with explaining this method of 
fencing, I may remark that it consists rather in 
doing the work at a particular time than ina par- 
ticular manner. In cutting and splitting the 
rails when the sap is in motion and stripping the 
sap rail of its bark, which is the hastening agen- 
cy that brings about rapiddecay, chemistry has 
established undeniably the fact that putrefaction 
is contagious, and we cannot prevent its attack 
upon timber unless moisture be excluded; nor 
where the wood is affected can the contagion be 
arrested, unless con ing into contact with parts 
randered impervious to water by the presence of 
some of the bases acting as antiseptics, as is the 
case with the heart wood of walnut and some 
Now the cortical layers are most- 
ly cellular tissue, and hold water as a sponge. In 
the system of bark, putrefaction speedily begins. 
The wood worm so soon commences the work of 
destruction upon the sap wood that one is almost 
led to conclude that, like the vulture, he is ever 
hovering ronnd ready to sieze upon his victim as 
svon as life is extinct in any object of the vegeta- 
ble kingdom. Almost as soon as the bark is af- 
fected, the sap wood by contiguity receives the 
contagion, and the work of decay is ever after on- 
ward. When the tree is deprived of its Lark, a 
gummy exudation covers as if with paint the sur- 
face. It soon dries, and, weter being absent, de- 
cay cannot begin. 

The friend who first suggested this practice to 
me stated that by his experience there was little 
difference inthe last of rails if all were stripped 
of their bark. He remarked that buckeye was 
scarcely less durable than walnut. At his sug- 
gestion, in the summer of 1825, I enclosed a small 
field with rails so prepared. This place was oc- 
cupied by myself first and afterward by an inti- 
mate friend, for twenty years, during all which 
time not a rail was added to the fence, because 
none seemed wanting. What has been its history 
since I cannot say. Two other examples of its 
efficacy have come under my knowledge. Trav- 
eling in Ohio, 1 once observed a barn built of 
round logs, the bark of which, at the distance of 
a hundred yards, looked as if painted of a dove 
color, every log sound, not aworm hole to be 
seen. Looking at the body and not the roof, a 
stranger would have supposed it less then six 
years old, yet upon inquiry it was found to have 
been standing over forty years. Again, in the 
year 1786, one of the pioneers of Kentucky, by 
way cf displaying taste in the construction of an 
out-building, felled and peeled a set of hickory 
logs. Fifty years after, his son found the corners 
of the edifice decayed, but the body of the house 
sound ; and, actuated by a double motive of pre- 
serving those pleasing 1eminescences which grow 
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out of the associations of childhood, he caused 
these logs to be shortened and rebuilt into a house, 
which, at the end of another half century, may 
exist as a monument of filial regard, and as a tes- 
timonial that the practice of stripping the bark 
from timber at the moment it is felled in the for- 
est will compare favorably with all other modes 
of preparation, if it does not actually surpass the 
best of them, so far as durability is concerned. 


From the Wool Grower. 
Prospects for Wool Growers. 


The wool growing of the Union is inits infan- 
ey, and has hardly begun to assume the impor- 
tance in the list of products of the ccuntry, which 
it deserves, 

It is a common remark among a great many 
farmers that they do not engage in wool growing 
because it cannot long be prolitable, by reason of 
over production in wool, Such is undoubtedly 
the opinion of nine tenths of the farmers of the 
country—that it is a very erroneous, and withal 
avery injurious opinion— we propose to show in 
this article. 

If it were possible, it would be an important 


wool, or wool mixed with other material, is con- 
sumed by each person or family annually through- 
out the Union. In the’ northern, middle, and 
western States, the annual consumption (all 
things being equal) will be nearly alike to each 
family or person. 

We will take our own family then as an aver- 
age for our basis of calculations. It consists of 
three children, under ten years, and two adult 
persons. Weuse for personal wear and bedding 


— a __ 
which about twenty-four millions will be shorn, 
yielding not far from seventy-two miilion pounds, 
or little more than one half of the annual consump- 
tion. It is an undoubted fact then, that we do 
not produce wool enough throughout this whole 
Union, by at least sixty-five millions of pounds 
for our own consumption, The deficiency is 
made up from importations of foreign wool, to the 
amount of about twenty mlllions, and manufac- 
ured goods to the extent of nearly or quite filty- 
five millions more. 

The foreign wool now imported, is for the 
most part of a low grade, while the amount im- 
ported in a manufactured state, is of the finer 
kinds, and comes in direct competition with the 
fine and most valuable goods. The raw material 
is paid for by our own manufactured articles, and 
farmers of the Union make a profit upon the 
food which is comsumed by the artizan in work- 
ing it up.—But no one is benefitted except the 
foreign farmer and manufacturer, by the import 
and consumption of the manufactured article, It 
would be something in our favor if we exported 
the raw material, but the amount of wool expor- 
ted is so small that it is not worth mentioning. 

The countries from whence we import most of 
our woolen fabric, are England, Germany, and 
France ; England supplying the largest quantity. 
She imports about seventy million pounds of 
wool; the finest from Germany, the next best 
quality from her Australian colonies, and the bal- 
ance from the four quarters of the globe, always 
excepting the United States, 

Accordiug to all the principles of political econ- 
omy, then, if there were now thirty millions 
more sheep, or double the number we now pos- 
sess, we should find a market for all the wool at 





of flannel, 25 yards, narrow or fulled cloth, 14 
yards ; broadcloth 10 yards, or 49 yards in all. 
To make this cloth, would require at least 30 lbs. 
of wool, as it is usually sold by the grower. 
This gives then, 6 lbs. of wool as the annual av- 
erage consumption of a single individual—that it 
is a low estimate, when applied to the whole un- 
ion, few will doubt, if they investigate the state 
of their own wardrobe, It is equally true that 
the consumption increases in a greater ratio than 
the population. Taking the population of the Un- 
ion at twenty two millions, and we have an an- 
ual consumption for sheep’s wool, of one hundred 
and thirty-two millions of pounds; worth to the 
producer, about thirty-seven millions of dollars. 

To produce this amount of wool, will require 
not less than sixty millions of sheep. For allow- 
ing the average yield per head,to be equal to 
three pounds, it would require about forty-five 
millions of fleeces, and to these should be added 
about thirty per cent, for sheep under one ‘ycar 
old. 

The whole number of sheep of all ages that 
will be in the Union at the commencement of the 
next clip, will not exceed thirty millions, of 


home. 

| But the question may well be asked, if that 
large amount were added to the present supply, 
would not the price rule so low as to make it no 
object to grow wool? We answer, there is no 
danger of its ever being so low as not to pay as 
well if not better than any other kind of farming. 


the grain and dairy interests, especially at the 
west, wool growing has constantly increased, as 


is shown by the quantity of wool received at, and 


ty and Black Rock, for the last five years. 


1849 - - - - Ibs. 8,100,000 
1848 - - - - 6 6.200.000 
1847 - - - - “ 6,000 ,000 
18416 - - - - 66 4,300,000 
1845 - - - - 6 4,400,000 


This increase, it must be borne in wind, has 
been in the face of very high prices for grain, aud 
comparative low prices for wool. But the price 
of grain is ruling low now, and must continue to 
do so for a series of years, while there is no 
prospect of wool becoming any less in price than 
it has been here and Westward, 





For notwithstanding the prosperous condition of 


passed from, the canal collector’s office, at this ci- — 
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Fig. 
Hydraulics for the Farna. 
NUMBER THREE. 


An economical process has been practiced of 
late years for obtaining water from great depths, 
without the expense of sinking a well. This 
process consists simply in boring the earth with 
an auger and other proper instruments to a con- 
siderable depth, and in most situations water will 
flow either tothe surface or to within a short dis- 
tance from it; in some places it has been known 
to spout to a considerable hight above it. The 
supposition that the springs whence the sup- 
ply is derived must be connected with an eleva- 
ted reservoir by subterranean channels is not an 
explanation that is altogether free from difficul- 
ty. 

: These wells are called ‘Artesian wells,’( Puits 
-Trlesieins) from the supposition that they were 
first used in the district of Artois in France, 
which is an error, as we shall endeavor to show. 
About the year 1824 M. Peligot, one of the su- 
verintendents of the hospitals at Paris, suggested 
he idea of sinking a well upon the principle 





now called “‘ Artesian,” and workmen were sent 
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from Artois for the purpose ; whilstthis was be- 
ing effected, M. Mulot, a smith, became intcrest- 
ed in the operation, and turned his attentlon to 
the subject ; he also devised means for facilita- 
tieg the work. He was consequently employed 
by the Marchioness de Groslier to sink one at 
Epinay ; success attended his efforts, and he was 
nominated to attempt one at Grenoble, which he 
successfully completed, having penetrated to the 
depth of 2,600 feet. 

The principal soils are but rarely stratified, or 
are found in regular beds. The fissures in gra- 
nitie rocks, the crevices separating the contigu- 
ous masses, have but little width or depth, and do 
not frequently communicate with each other. In 
such soils the waters of filteration have but lim- 
ited outlets, each} film or thread terminating its 
course alone, without receiving any increase from 
others in their descent. 

The secondary soils, which are composed of a 
variety of rocks, ingenerel take the form of im- 
mense reservoirs or basins, the centre being con- 
siderably depressed, or the extreme termination 


of it greatly elevated. Within this elevation 
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hills, and often mountains arise, apparent'y des-| cessary toform goo:l crops 01 grain, cotton, tobacco, or 
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troying its original character. The stratification | potatoes. The elements of bread and meat im epy giv- 


of the secondary formation is in regular beds, 
some of which areof enormous thickness, com- 
posed of sand or grit, and very permeable; these 
permeable beds as they rise towards the extrem- 
ity of the basin, become bare on the sides of the 


/en soil or field being quite limited, the waste of these 
elements, when extended over many millions of acres, 
_ becomes a matter of paramount national importance.— 
| That the quantity of atoms in every cubic toot of soil, 
‘or earth, which can be transformed into wheat, is uni- 
| form or alike in all cases, no observing farmer can fora 

moment believe. If this were the case, then all soils 


mountains and hills, The rain water which falls | would be alike prodcetive of this valuable crop. 


on the earth after penetrating it, forms one con- 
tinuous sheet, which pursues its course with 


great rapidity when the beds have a great decliv-| 


ity, and, reaching the lowest point, is accumula- 
ted in vast quanttties, One chalky or caleare- 
ons stratum which is furrowed out in ali direc- 
tions, and particularly in the upper portlon, al- 
lows the pluvial water to pass with great facility 
and also to circulate through the mass to a great 


depth; and in this particular stratum the wells of 


Rouen and Grenoble have been bore’. The 
work was commenced on the 30th of Nov. 1833, 
by M. Mulot, and water was obtained in Feb, 
1844, atan expense of three hundred and three 
thousand francs. 


As the question is one of importance, and as 


there isa company in embryo in this city for the | 


purpose, we have collected all the information 
that we deem necessary at thistime. Mr. Boeh- 
ner, an engineer of eminence in his profession, 
is engaged in sinking one of small bore for Mr. 
Belcher, at his works in the upper part of the 
city. Heis the inventor of a new improve- 
ment in machines for boreing. We head this ar- 
ticle with an engraving of it. 

Prices per foot for sinking.—4 inch hole, 100 feet 
deep, $200; from 100 to 500 feet, $5 per foot. 6 inch 
hole, first 100 feet, $500; to 500 feet $700. 9 inch hole 
$10 per foot, when under 500 feet. 12 inch pipe. $15 


er foot, when under 500 feet. 18 incl pipe, $25 per 
oot, io 2,000 feet. 





From the American Agriculturist. 

HOME DEPARTMENT AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

It gives us much pleasure '« state,that our old friend, 
Dr. Lee, has been appointed to make up the Aricultu- 
ral Report oftte Home Department. He has been been 
favorably known fur some time past as the editer of the 
Genesee Farmer ai.d Southern Cultivator, and from his 
intimate acquaintance with agriculture, we shall expect 
to see an able and reliable report trom him. The fol- 
lowing is his Circular: — 

To favor this unde: taking, I respectfully solicit infor- 
mation on all topics appropriate for such a document, 


and particularly in reference to the inland commerce of 


the country. The movements of agricul ural products 
on lakes, rivers, c inals and raiiways, is a subject of in- 
terest to all intelligent farmers and business men, 

Crude guessing in regard to the quantity of grain and 
other crops grown inthe current year, can possess but 
little value a few months in advance of the U.S. census, 
so soon to be taken. Improvement in the practice, 
and progress in the science of agriculture are objects 
ot great moment at this particular time. The pablic 
mind is now more engaged in the work of improving 
Jands, and educating young ten not less thoroughly to 
ve farmers than doctors or lawyeis are professiona ly 
educated, than at any earlier period. Thousands begin 
to appreciate the fact, that, no limited piece of earth can 
possibly contain an unlimited quantity of the atoms ne- 


Different soils of varying fertility, possess equally 
| varying amounts of the available constituents of all cul- 
| tivated plants, Ifthe -upply of raw material lor mak- 
ing all crops is really inexhaustible, why should any 
man ever be at the trouble and expense oi hauling ma- 
nure, or of purchasing lime, ashes, gypsum or guane? 
The use of fertilisers telis the whole story—that the ele- 
| nents of bread and meat may be used up—was'ed—ut- 

terly lost to the husbanduan and the world. How 
much has been host to the country since the beginning of 
‘the present century? Who can tell? 
Great complaint is made by persons belonging to the 
| American navy of the delective manner in which beef, 
pork and butter are put up for consumption in tro; ical 
climates inthis country. The navies of European na- 
| tions are supplied with these perishable commodities 
lin acondition to keep under the equator much longer 
and better than similar articles mode in the United 
States. This detect is not creditable to American skill 
_in curing meat. butter, and cheese. Nor is the preser- 
vation of breadstulls so generally understood as is dee 
sirable, 

Information on these and other subjects is sought not 
only athome, but from ‘oreign nations with whom we 
have commercial «nd diplomatic intercourse. The col- 
lection and diffusion of useful knowledge in the cheap- 
est pos-ible form, are labors in which many can parti- 
cipate. 

Should not the young men of America be reminded of 
theirduaty in thi- connection? Look onthe broad sure 
face of the Union, and inark the millions: f wc e- of na- 
tive fore-ts which have fallen and disappeared al the ap- 
proach of the woodman and his axe. The conti med 
toil of the farmer has dug from the virgin earth : early 
the whole wealih of the country. It no damage had 
been done to the lands under cultivation, our admira- 
tion of the industry, enterprise, and succ+ss with which 
they ave been plowed, hoed, an.t harvested, would be 
unmingled with regret. Bat unfortunately, many mil- 
lions of acres of Ainerican seil have suffered imeatcula- 
ble, if not irreparable injury, The economical renova. 
tion of partially exhausted field-; and the cheap ime 
provements ofall farming lands that need it, are objects 
to which much time and study may be profitably de- 
voted. Danie. Lee, 

Washinglon, Dee , 1849. 


Beet Root Sucar.—Beet root is fast superceding 
the cane sugar in various paris of Germany. Good 
strong loves manufactured from cane sugar, by the re- 
fineries at Settin and Berlin, cost $18 per cwt. A 
quality in every way equivalent, in color as well as 
strength, and being of a pure taste, mode at Magdeburg 
iroin beet roots, sells at $17, or from five to sx cent. 
less; and with such a price, it leavesa clear profit of 20 
percent. 1 

The progress made in this branch of inlustry is as- 
tounding. The produce of two sugar houses in that 
neighborhood, is of such superior quali‘y,that in none 
of the refineries within the bounderies of the cus- 
tom union who use cane sugar, is ap article made which 
could suecessfully compete withit. A number of new 
establishments are be ng erected every year in that dis- 
trict, (withina circuit of from six to eight German 
miles) on the left bank of the Elbe, and in this season, 
the quantity of beet root sugar produced there will ex- 
ceed 200,000 cwt.— Olive Branch. 
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A Cutnese Farm-novse.—The farm, however 
small, is not so much theestate of an individual pro- 
prtietor as the home of a family, or seat of a clan, many 
generations of which, under one acknowledged head or 
patriarch, are often congregated in the same dwelling. 
As the farm houses in general differ but little from 
each other except in size,I will enceavor to give the 
reader a description of one. Ina smallisland, formed 
by a moat fur the supply of water and the rearing of 
ducks and geese, well sheltered by banboos and other 
trees, and nearly hid from view, stands the house, con- 
sisting of one floor only, built, when possible of stone 

in other cases of brick (of so superior quality asto be-’ 
come an article of commerce with this country, and find 
its,way to Liverpool) or of wood. Inthe centre is alarge 
hall, called the “Hall of Ancestors,” common toall the 
family. In it are arranged the household gods (among 
which are invaribly the Taouist divinities, presiding 
over hearing and sight) and relics, such as an ancestral 


picture, inthe most conspicuous part of the wall, on’ 


each side of which is an aphorism of Confucius, and in 
front of, a table bearing incense-burners and fruits as 
offerings, and ornamental vases, &c. The hall also 
served asa dry-room for their seeds, anda dejository 
for the smaller implements of husbandry. It is the scene 
of their entertainments, wany of their festivals, and the 
adoration of their gods, but never used for culinary pur- 
poses. This forms the nucleus of thebuilding; around 
if are the dweling rooms of the different divisions of 
the tribe, and as often as a marriage takes place, an ap- 
partment is added for the newly-wedded couple; and, 
time, the whole presents rather the appearance of vil- 
lage than a single dwelling-house. The furniture of 
each family consists of abed highly ornamented, in 
many cass carved, and richly inlaid with ivory; a few 
high-backed chairs. olten o! bamboo; a plain polished 
round table, washing untensils of brass, and, in one cor- 
ner of room, cooking utensils, consisting of a block 
fire place, in which a fewround pans are set with ma- 
sonry, though, in the larger establishment, the kitchen is 
a separate building. Around the room are several red 
varnished cabinets, and in these apartments the fe- 
males are employed in the household duties of needle- 
work, spinning, &c.; a spinning-weel and loom form- 
ing neccessary appendages to each farm-house in those 
parts where cottonis grown. Nearly every thing forthe 
family is home made; agricultural implements are home 
made and repaired; cotton is grown and span, and made 
into cloths; silk worms are reared, and all the process 
of winding and weuving done by the family; flour is 
ground, cakes are baked, and samshoo is distiled from 
rice, an! as much as required stored; and the rest, and 
whatever other produce not wanted for home consump- 
tion, is either exchanged for other necessaries among the 
neighbors, or sent to some town in the vicinity to find 
amarket. In Kiangtau, where that species of cloth 
better known underthe name of nankeen is made, the 
crapers, who are preprietors of large houses in cities, 
hire stalls outside the walls, and meet the farmers on 
the road and buy their cloths, paying in bills drawn on 
their own houses, Thelive stock consists of a liber- 
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al supply of fowls, ducks, geese, goats, and pigs, and a 
dog ortwo (scarcely any family, however poor, is 
without one or more of the latter twe,) together with 
one or two bullocks and buffaloes, according to the la- 
bor required, The buffalo is almost an amphibious an- 
imal, being constly in the water. The implements ae 
very siuple and primitive;I almost say barbarous.— 
LTeul. Forbes’s Fve Years im China, 





Frem the Wisconsin Farmer. 
Chess. 
A CUD FOR NON-TRANSMUTATIONISTS. 


Mr. Epiror: I noticed in a iate number of the 
“Farmer” an article headed, “‘Chess—How is it Pro- 
duced?” Teagerly perused it, hoping to receive light 
upon the subject. I found that conflicting argaments 
were adduced, and nothing pasticularly decisive in re- 
lation to the subject, farther than whatI had before 
heard. 


Hoping to hear something further in relation to this 
“unsound and unprofitable doctrine,” I thought { would 
send you a few remarks, together with a statement of 
facts which came under my own observation. 


During the last wheat harvest, while engaged in stack~- 
ing wheat, I shelled from a single head, growing upon a 
single stalk, both WHEAT and CHEss, the wheat being 
perfectly full and plump. 


Now, if this prove the doctrine of transmution,at 
which it certainly does—if wheat and chess are both 
produced upon the same stalk, and growing from the 
same common root, I see no reason why those “more 
able and really scientific agricultural writers’? should 
still remain inflexible, disregarding the unequivocal tes- 
timony of so many living witnesses, and sfill call for 
proof, when so many undeniable statements have here- 
tofore been given upon this subject, seeming to do us 
the veracity of all who have written upos the subject. 
There seemsto bealack of confidence in the state- 
ments of others, and nothing, but to have it shown to 
them, ‘will be a settler to their views” on the subject. 


Now, whether it be a physical, mathematical and 
philosophical impossibility, or not, had the “learned 
and talented Editor of the Geuesee Farmer” been in 
Wisconsin, I conld have given him an opportunity to 
have paid his premium, and *‘crept into a knot hole.” 

I have also seen fields of chess, where wheat has been 
sown, and where I know that one quarter of the chess 
was notsown, and that it must have been produced by 
the transmutation of the wheat, unless the statement be 
true, that the soil is full of chess seed, and that cultiva- 
tion causes it to germinate, which ideal think to be 
perfectly absurd. 

I think that those who oppose this doctrine would do 
well to be a little cautious in condemning if, as entirely 
contrary to the laws of nature—for her established laws 
cannot be broken—and we do know that chess is pro- 
duced by the transmutation of wheat. 


Yours, &e., 
ALFRED HITcHCOCK; 


Summit, Oct. 11th,1849. 
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From the New York Journal ef Commerce. 
The Cultivation of 'Teain the United 
States. 


Gotpen Grove TEA PLANTATION, ? | 
Greenville, 8. C., Dec., 1849. = § 

My dear sir: in your two last communica- | 
tions, I notice your inquiries relating to the state 
of Tea cultivatlon. The experiment of last year, 
terminating this month, leaves me nothing to de- 
sire on that subject, My expectations are fully 
realized. The plant grows well, buds well, 
blossoms well, flowers well, and throws out its 
foliage well. Therefore Ido not perceive the 
slightest reason to doubt that the tea plant will 
soon cover the sunny fields of the South with as 
luxurient crops as the cotton now does. People 
within a stone’s throw of my teagarden, ask fifty 
times a day, “how does your tea plant come on?” 
I have done answering these almost silly ques- 
tions, by referring them tothe garden itself for 
information. If it be not worth ten minutes’ 
walk to see the ‘how,’ itis not worth one moment 
of my time toteachthem. The climate for tea 
cultivation appears to me exactly suited to the re- 
quirements of the plant, sufficient heat in the sum- 
mur, and a suitable degree of cold in winter. 
The aspect of my garden and the character of 
my soil, are not such as I could wish. Buta per- 
fect stranger in Greenville, with no one who felt 
the smallest interest in the matter, to advise or aid, 
but rather disposed to look upon the undertaking | 
as one supremely ridiculous, I was necessitated 
to accept the best location I could obtain. Fortu- 
nately I limited my engagement to one acre. A 
plantation of about two hundred and seventy 
acres was offered to my notice in June, which | 
purchased and am now cultivating, upon Golden | 
Grove, nine miles from the village. ‘This planta-| 
tion meets my views in respect to soil, climate, 
and aspect, most fully. If all be well, I shall be 
able to plant out forty acres this spring and sum- 
mer. 

I have been, and still am, very tenacious of my 
plants, reduced by transpurtation, heat, cold, 
dreught and disease, to a very small number. A 
man may study medicine and think himself a doc- 
tor, but it is practice that makes him one. I have 
not parted with a single plant, nor aseed. In 
this way, I trust, I shall soon get my plantation in- 
to full seed bearing, and be able ultimately to ex- 
pand my cultivation to meet the demands of the 
country. I cannot afford to part with my plants 
at present, but if you will provide halt an acre 
of land upon the southern or western slope of a 
hill, not so steep as to impede cultivation, in a 
position where it can be irrigated in hot and 
droughty weather, with a sub soil of light friable 
clay, and rather a sandy surface soil, and moder- 
ately rich as an ordinary garden, I shall be glad 
to stock it with tea plants, and believe with or- 


what it may. 





dinary care, they will flourish upon Long Island 


But we contend that for the amount of capital 
involved and the attendant risk, there is no kind 
of farming which will clear as much money ina 
given number of years, as wool growing, which 
we will proceed to demonstrate in our next num 

er. 


They ought not to be housed, or put inte a hot- 


house; that would weaken the vigor of the plant. 
In very severe weather, whilst young aud deli- 
cate, they will require eovering with clean straw, 
not with the hitter of a stable; intwo or three 
winters they will stand the temperatnre as well 
as anoak. To show this fac’, l have one green 
tea plant in my tea garden, planted out last De- 


-cember, fresh from the case in which it was im- 


ported, weakened by the voyage and heat of the 
packing, which was never covered or protected 
inany way, that stood the severe cold of Februa- 
ry last, with the thermometer at zero. The leaves 
which remained after transportation dropped off, 
but the branches and twigs, ten to fourteen inch- 
es in length, remained uninjured, and came out 
in April in fine leaf, and are in that condition 
now, as fine plants as ever grew. There the 
plants stand, au incontrovertible fact. This leads 
me tothink that you would suceeed in your neigh- 
borhood. I told you I had done experimenting. 
But it may amuse you to try your hand at itin a 
location where the result will be novel, be it 
Yours truly, 


Pear Tree and Fire Blight. 
I have within the last few years lost nearly all my 
most valu: ble pear trees by the disease called the ‘fire 
blight,’—cotnmencing at the extremities, and dying 


downwards. Viewing the disease very much like hy- 


drophobia, incurable, [ have fe't at liberty to tryall 
kinds of experiments, and from present indications I 
am satisfied that I have discovered a remedy. 

I have a pear tree in my garden now sending out 
new shwvots fiomevery branch through a bark as black 


and dead as it can well be. The tree seemed dead in 
every linb; when I first discoverred the leaves chang- 
ing and fruit withring, L at once applied what had ap- 
peared successful the year brevious. Isay ¢ ighened? 
because other remedies had been used, and it was tncer- 
tain which was the real specific, ‘The application was 
as follows; 

I removed the earth about the roots near the body as 
deep as I could conveniently, making a tunnel around 
the tree, into which | poured 4 quarts of beiling water; 
as soon a3 the water hadgdisappeared, | emptied a quart 
can of whale oil upon the body of the tree. The next 
day I syringed the whole tree witli strong oil-soap water 
Shortly after, [ discovered a new bark forming under 
the black, dead bark outside, and now the tree is really 
a curiosity. 

My itnopression is that the real specific is whale oil, 
but as I had used the boiling water in both experments 
it should be mentioned as a concomitant, and it may be 
found essentialtoa cure, The tree upon which | tried 
the same remedy last year was not as much diseased, 
and having cutoff he black part, I had no onportunity 
to discorer the effectupon the diseased limbs. The 
tree revived at once, and has sinch evinced no symptoms 
of disease. 
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[SEE ——— 
From the American Agriculturist. 
Farming in Missouri. 

When I first settled here, Limitated others, Some- 
tines this did well enough; at other times Ltound it was 
allwrong. I then began to make little innovations, such 
as plowing as deep as my team could pull the plow— 
provided | had what I supposed to be a sufficiency of 
soil—hauling out all the rubbish I could collect about 
my stable an cowyard, plowing in my wheat, after hav- 
ing given my ground frem one to three plowings and 
harrowings before seeding, breaking up corn land twice 
before planting, &c. Now, will you believe it? I have 
been, and am still, laughed at for all this. But I could 
not make good crops without it. The truth is, to make 
a good crop of anything, Lhaveto work. Since read- 
ing your paper, resources have presented themselves, 
of whick I never should have thought. Ht is only three 
miles from my farm totown, The tanner will give me 
all his bark and leather <havings, the saddlers and shoe- 
makers will give me their shavings, the proprietors of 
steam mills will give me their ashes, which containa 
considerable quantity of charcoal; then there are livery 
an’ other stables, end many other resources, all of 
which I can resort to, free of charge. At home, I have 
an excellent limestone quarry, in the centre of my farm, 
which I have opened and worked considerably; and I 
last year spread a quantity of bime on one of ny worn- 
outpatches ofground. I have a pit walled, and always 
ready. 

These, I find, from reading your paper, are all ele- 
ments of fertility, if lonly knew how to manage them 
I shall begin my operations by turning in clover and 
buekwheal, aad bring in the other helps as I learn how 
todoit. Toall this, I nay add, that you have pointed 
out modes of doing work on a farm, that I have never 
sen practised, but which, I feel confident, are better 
adapted to success, than those we follow here. Your 
taanagement of meadow lands and wheat, is surely 
goo. 

The past was a bad season, in this section, for corn 
and wheat. I never performed such a season’s work 
for corn, and [ raised a tolerahiy fair crop, under the 
circ;mstances, One of our papers makes the following 
notice of it:— 

“Zarge Corn.—We have been shown some speci- 
mens of corn, which, for length and weight, consider- 
ing that te ears were raised from a field that fails about 
four, out of every five seasons, surpasses anything of 
the k nd we have yet seen. The corm comes from the 
farm of Mr. Oglesby, residing two or three miles from 
this city, and the following is the meas irement:— The 
first 18 ears weighed 28 Ibs. A single ear measured 
10 1-2 inches in circumference; containing 28 rows, and 
1,512 grains ofcorn. Twelve otherears measured 12 ft. 
5 in. This, taken all together, excels any corn we 
have yet heard of; and we invite our farming friends to 
bring in their specimens and beat it! This is but an- 
ether of the thousand instances of the fertility of the 
soil of this country, and its adaption to the growth of 
all kinds of produce.” 

This corn was not raised on my faim, but ona field 
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which I rented, a mile and a half {rom home. It coi 
tained 20 acres of what is called here bottom prairie; a 
low, cold, wet, dead, sticky soil, adhering to the feet 
whena little wet, almost liketar. I had my own fun, 
though I worked hard, It was confidently and exule 
tingly predicted, that though I could raise corn on my 
poor hills, by putting on them the labor I did, yet that 
pond would “bog* me, The season was extremely 
wet throughout. Many acres, in the same bottom, and 
on higher ground, were totally lost—drowned. Weeds 
and grass sprang 4p, and grew at an unprecedented rate, 
putting their enemies, (plows, herses, and drivers,) to 
flight. They gave it up, and surrendered. 
| Urpane B. Ocressy. 
Boonville, Mo., Dec. 17th, 1849. 





The Kings ofthe Soil. 
Biack sin may nestle below a crest, 
And sin beneath a crown; 
As good hearts beat ’neath a fustian vest, 
As under a silken gown. 


Shall tales be told of the chiefs who sold 
Their sinews to cru-h and kill; 

And never a word be sungor heard 
Of the men who reapand till ? 


I bow in thanks to the sturdy throng 
Who greet the young morn with toil ; 

And the burden I give my earnest song 
Shall be this—**The King of the Soil!” 


Then sing for the kings who have no crown 
But the blue sky o’er their head— 

Never Sulton or Dey had such power as they, 
To withhold or to offer bread. 


Proud ships may hold both silver and gold, 
The wealth of a distant strand; 

But ships would rot and be valued not, 
Were there none totillthe land. 


The wildest heath, and the wildest brake, 
Are rich as the richest fleet, 

For they giadden the wild birds when they wake, 
And give them food to eat. 


And with willing hand, and spade, and plow, 
The gladdening hour shall come, 

When that which is called the * waste land” now, 
Shall ring with the ‘“*Harvest Home.’? 


Then sing for the kings who have nocrown 
But the blue sky over their head— 

Never Sultan or Dey had such power asthey 
To withhold or offer bread. 


—___$—<>_____—_~ 


Provine an Auist.—A clergyman at Cam- 
brige preached a sermon, which one of his audi- 
tors commended. ‘Yes,’ said a gentleman jto 
whom it was mentioned, it was a good sermon, 
but he stole it. This wastold tothe preacher.— 
He resented it, and called on the gentlemen to 
retract what he had said. ‘I’m not,’ replied the 
aggressor, ‘ very apt to retract my words, but in 
this instance, I said you had stolen the sermon, 
but I was wrong, for, on returning home, and 
referring to the book from whence 1 thought it 
as taken, I found it there. 
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We cheerfully comply with a request made to us to 
publish the following article upon the subject ef usury. 
We believe that the best interests of soclety demand 
that both money and labor should be left to find their 
own value inthe market. To our mind it is jastas ab- 
surd to say that money has at «ll times and under all 
circumstances the same value, as to assert the same 
thing of labor. And just as unreasonable to prohibit a 
man from paying an extra price for money to carry out 
an important enterprize, as it would be to prohibit him 
from paying extra wages to the men whom he em- 
ployed to do his work. 

We invite the friends of usury laws to communicate 
their views upon the subject. 

The Usury Laws. 

A petition is now in preparation at Boston to be laid 
before the Legislature, tor the abolition of the Usury 
Laws in Massachusetts. 

The subject 1s also before the Legislature of Pensyl- 
vania, and the fullowing bill has been introduced in the 
House of Representatives: — 

By Mr. Matthias, “An act relating to the usury 
laws.” 

Sec. 1. Be it enacted, &c:—That from and after the 
passage ofthis act, it shall be lawful for all persons to 
pay and recieve such rate of interest, for the loan of 
money on any promissory note, draft, .cceptance, bills 
payable or bills of exchange, drawn for any time not ex- 
ceeding twelve months, growing out of commercial or 
business transactions, or contracis therefore, as the par- 
ties may agree upon in writing. 

Sec. 2. That no greater rate of interest than six per 
centum shall be charged on any judgement afier the 
date of the rendition thereof, entered in any Courts ot 
this Commonwealth, although such judgement may be 
founded upon a writing stipu.ating a higher rate of in- 
terest. 

Sec. 3. That nothing in this act shall be construed 
to apply to any loan, where the sum or thing lent shall 
be construed to apply to any loan, where the sum or 
thing lent -hall be assured by any grant, charge, or 
incumbrance of real estate, nor on any loan or dis- 
count by any bank or bauking associations. 

Sec. 4. Thatso much or any existing law or laws, 
as conflic!s with the provisions of this act, be and the 
same is hereby repealed. 

Inthe Banker’s Magazine, for January, is an elabor- 
ate and forceable article upon the Usury Laws, from 
the pen of J. R. McCulloch, an English writer of cele- 
brity, whose works have attained a large circulation in 
this country. 

Mr. M. enters into a critical examination of the sub- 
ject, to demonstrate that the rate of interest varies ac- 
cording to thesecurity for the repayment of prixcipal 
and the duration of the Loan—thatthe Usury Laws do 
not protect the prodigal and unwary—that Usury Laws 
have been and are unknown in Holland, where the or- 
dinary rates cfinterest are lower than in other countries 
in Europe—that Usury Laws do not reach the Govern. 
men—and that the rate of interest is regulated by the 








—— —— —-—— == 
relation between the supply of capital and the power of 
employing it advantageously. 

The following extract from Mr. MeCulloch’s article, 
is well worth theattention of the reader :— 

It is most absurdly supposed, that, were the limit- 
ing the rate of interest repealed, every individual who 
has capital to lend woul! henceforth indulge in all 
those mean and disgraceful practices which at present 
characterize the lowest clusses of money brokers. But 
it might just as reasonably be supposed that were 
c.uniry gentimen allowed to sell game, they would im- 
inediately become addicted to all the vices of the poach- 
er. ‘Thetruth is, that if the rate of interest was left to 
beadjusted by the unrestricted competition of the par- 
ties, there would be almost no employment for the in- 
ferior class of money dealers. Except when the mar- 
ket rate of interest is below the legal rate, the usury 
laws prevent all persons, whose creditis not extremely 
good from obtaining loans from capitalists of the bigh- 
est character, and force them to have resource to those 
who are less scrupulous. 

Supposing the market rate of interest to be six or 
seven per cent., an individual in ordinarily good 
credit might, were the usury laws abolished, easily 
obtain a loan atthat rate. But the law having declar- 
ed that no more than five per cent. shall be taken, 
and consequently having affixed a species of stigma to 
those lenders who Largain for a higher rate, necessarily 
excludes the rich and more respectable capitalists from 
the m rket, and obliges Sorrowers to resort to those of 
an inretior character, Who, in addition to the premium 
for the risk incurred by entering into an illegal transac 
tion, must receive an indemnification for the odium, 
whichin such cases always attaches tothe lender. It 
is idle and ridiculous to attempt to secure individuals 
against the risk 0} imposition in pecuniary, more than 
in any other species of transactions, Butalthough the 
object were really desirable, it could not possibly be 
obtained by such inadequate means. The usury laws 
generale the very mischief they are intended to sup- 
press. Far from diminishing, they most unquestionas 
bly multiply usurious transactions in a tenfoid propor- 
tion, and powerfully aggravate all the evils they were 
designed either to mitigale or remove. 

Nothing can be nore unreasonable, or more entirely 
unfounded, than the clamor that has been set up against 
wsurers, as money lenders are sometimes termed, be 
cause of their exacting a higher rate of interest than or- 
dinary from prodigals and spendthrifts. This, surely, 
is the most pioper and efficient cheek that can be put 
upon the thoughtless or unprincipled exiravagance of 
such persons, Supposing the security of a prodigal 
and of an industrious man to be nearly equal, and this 
can scarcely ever be the case, does not the capitalist 
who would lend to the latter at-a lower rate of interest 
than he would lend to the former, confer a real service 
on his country? Does he not prevent those funds 
which ought to beemployed in : uj porting nseful labor, 
and in adding to the real wealth of the nation, from be- 
ing wasted in ridiculous extravagances or boisterous 
dissipation? —Bostaa Daily Advertiser, Jan. 17th, 1850, 
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FOR YOUTH. 


From the Mothers’ Assistant. 
Saw Up and Saw Down. 
CONCLUDED, 


Although itdoes my heart good to recurto these 
teachings of my mother, yet I will not now linger upon 
this evening, when she first assembled us around the 
family altar, and dedicated us allto the Father of mer- 
cies. I remember how she nained each name, and com- 
mended us to the restraining providence and the gra- 
cious loveof eur Lord and Savior. We seemed to feel 
that something new had happened to us, and that we 
were standing upon higher and more responsible ground 
than we had ever done before. And then, with what 
patience did she carry out her principles? ‘Ah,?? said 
Madison the otherday, “it was sawing wood that made 
me.”” Now Madison’s duty, one time consisted in 
sawing eleven sticks of wood every morning, which du- 
ty he thoroughly hated; not that sawing was so very 
bad, but working was; he would rather lounge upon 
the green. Jt wasso very apt to be in his estimation 
either too warm, or too cold, or too pleasant to work, 
or too bad to work some way or other, unless indeed a 
troup of boys were around to inspire him. The pres- 
ence of Philip and James Giles was quite indispensable 
to a steady sawing, to help him, or admire him, or urge 
him on, some way or other. It happened one morning, 
that Philip had gone upon some errand, and Madison 
weut forth to his morning’s work alone. It was not 
long before he appeared before our mother, begging 
her to come and see how well he could work, but she 
could not come just then. He soon appeared again, 
complaining thal the wood was too knotty—a third 
time he came, and it was too warm to work, *‘to warm 
by half;” a fourth, and his foot was lame, “dreadfully 
lame; and he must give his work that morning, he was 
certain.” Upon this he flung himself with an air of 
Satisfaction into a chair. Madison was fruitful in ex- 
cuses, Our mother quiet!y arose, and taking Madison 
by the hand, led him back tothe wood house. Point- 
ing to the wood, she said, with that firmness that meant 
something— -* There is your duty, my son, do it; one 
stick at a time, and it is done; it is only saw up and 
saw down, patiently and courageously. “Now do it, or 
you are not fit to be a inan.”? Madison well knew there 
was no gainsaying her, and that it must be done——be- 
side, it was only “saw ap and saw down,” and what 
was there so formidable inall that? He began to con- 
sider, after all, itdid not appear to be much, or very 
difficult work—and is it notso with all we have to do? 
By the bulk, our work may look both large and formid- 
able, but if we patiently and courageously go at it, it is 
only the “saw up and saw down” which lessens, con- 
quers and finishes, and we are surprised to find what 
simple buisness it is. Madison took up his saw and 
went to work;little by little, saw up and saw down, 
patiently, courageously; and it was done! Madison de- 
clares it was the hardest struggle he ever persevered in, 
but it was done! The pile disappeared before his own 
resoluteness, 

“Yes, it was the first time I ever felt myself worth 
anything,” he said, laughing—“Then I knew 1 was 
greater than a wood pile.” 

My mother neither praised or paid him when the 
work was done—she left him to the first conscious en- 
joyment of his ability to do, and it was plainly visible 
in the firn, independent step with which he entered the 
kitchen. Buta cow would add to our stock of com 
forts, and acow my mother was anxious of possessing. 
As for the boys, it formed the sum total of their wishes 
—the consummation most devoutly wished for. It was 
ascertained that Mr. Giles would sell one of his heifers. 
‘But there is no other way than for us to earn her,” said 
Phil., forthe hundredth time, as we were talking over 
the matter ane forenoon in the empty barn, “ and earn 
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her we must. Where there is a willthere is a way, 
mother says.” 

“Yes, | suppose so,” said Madison, reluctantly; “but 
if somebody would only give us one”’—he had ceased 
speaking of Mr. Madison Jones in that light, for Mr, 
Madison seldom came to see us. 

“But we must not depend on people’s giving us, or 
any such chance sort of ways, mother says. We must 
look to ourselves; that’s the true way;” said Philip. 

“I suppose it is,’ slowly admitted poor Madison. 

Behold three boys in Mr, Giles’s mowing field—the 
smallest, a pale child sitting ander an appletrve, with a 
little tin pail beside him, and watching with delight the 
movements of histwo brothers, as they tossed about 
the new mown hay, and longed to be with them, Alas! 
his lesson was patient waiting. They worked as the 
sun rose higher and higher, and the last dew drop died 
on the grass. ! 

‘‘T am sick of it, that’s a fact,” at last said the tallest, 
as he tumblea upona new mown swath, 

“Up and be doing,” said his companion; lets not 
flinch. We must go through with what we undertake, 
mother says,” as he put his las! rakelul on the cock, 

‘But I don’t wantto. I would rather never havea 
cow than work for it,” he declared, lazily swinging his 
foot higher than his head. 

“But any thing that is worth having, is worth work- 
ing for, mother says,’’? answered Philip; and you know 
what good things a cow will bring us!” 

“Well, I don’t care. Come lets eat our lunch,” as 
he approached the tin pail under the apple tree. “Come, 
Phil, come!’ il 

‘No, not until I have done more; itis not eleven yet, 
not until the sun gets over the upper Lranch of the elm,’ 
said Phil, as he kept steadily on with his work. Meun- 
while Madison peered in the pail, and, not only de- 
voured his own part, but made ample encroachments 
upon his brother’s. He then laid himself down upon 
the grass. 

“Come, Madison, come! don’t give up the first day— 
persevere, boy,” cried Philip courageously—but no, it 
was too hot te work; and presenily he fell aslvep.” 

Alas! that this should be a specimen of the rest of 
the week. On Saturday night Mr. Giles paid off his 
workmen. Twomen were sitting in the barn talking 
over the week’s work—two men were leaning in their 
shirt sleeves, over the fence discussing the merits of 
Mr. Giles’s cabbages; Philip, Maaison and myself— 
for my brothers were always anxious and willing to 
have me, along with them—with James Giles, were 
standing among the cows, patting one, pulling the ears 
of another, and admiring them all, especially the heil- 
er we wanted tobuy. Meanwhile Mr. Giles came out 
with his wallet, settled with the men, and laid ont his 
plans for the next week. ‘Where are the boys?” he 
asked, not seeing us. Philipand Madison issued forth 
from behind the cows,-omewhat hesitatingly, into the 
presence of their master. He was atall,stern looking 
man, and not of gentle speech. ’ 

The boys were all afraid of him, especially of inva- 
ding his peach and apple orchard, for he was always 
sure to find them out. Mr. Giles had wonderful ubiqui- 
uity about his premises, and those who did well tor him 
he was sure to befriend. He eyed the boys keenly. 
“Do you mean to go through the world as you have 
worked for me?” heasked, abruptly, nodding to Mad- 
ison. And Madison Jooked down abashed. ‘And you,” 
he continued, You Philip, 1 know your name for I 
buried a little one by that name,” upon which the strong 
man’s voice grew tremulous. “If you go through the 
world as you have worked for me, you will be a man, 
a rich man, an influential man, and a good man, I hope; 
and that! isy because you are willing to work for it.” I 
looked out from behind a cow to hear the conversation. 
“And, depend upon it boys, as is the boy so is the man 
so is the man,” continued Mr. Giles—‘‘what you are a 
a boy, you will be a man, Philip. I will give you two 
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shillings a day,and your brother shall have just four- 
pence a day;’upon which he began to make the change, 
‘There was a solemn pause, broken at lest by low sobs 
— Madison was crying through sheer mortification. I 
remember I wanted tocome to the rescue, and getting 
up to poor Madison’s side, I looked stoutly up into Mr. 
Giles’s face and said, pulling Madison’s sleeve: ‘‘He 
can saw wood, sir, he cansaw!”? How I got the cour- 
age Iam ata loss to imagine. ‘Can he?” sail Mr. G. 
pleasantly, turning the money in his hand, ‘I aim very 
glad to hear that heis good for something.’ Ashe 
gave the wages into their hands, he said in a marked 
manner to Philip, ‘I shall be glad of your work next 
week, Philip;” upon which he wea! back into the house 
leaving us standing, and for atime speechless. Philip 
and I looked at each other. I wom’t have it. I won’t 
have any of his money!” at length said Madison, fling- 
ing his quarter upon the ground. Philip guietly picked 
it up, and walked home. Nothing was said. Mother 
was waiting forus with our frugal meal ‘And now I 
suppose you come with your first Saturday night’s earn- 
ings,” she said smiling at us through the window. 
Philip soberly lwid in her lap, when he entered, the 
money, hisown and Madison’s. Ste looked at it, and 
asked how it thus happened. ‘It’s too bad! Pll never 
work again!” said Madison, after we had given her all 
the explanation we could, his handkerchief still in com- 
munication with his eyes. 

‘And mother, I told Mr. Giles he could saw,” said I 
as if an important extenuation had been added. There 
was no mistaking our mother’s look, though she said 
nothing. She was grieved and anxious—neither pity, 
nor condolence, nor blame came from her lips. 

On the next evening, Sabbath, as we all sat on arude 
bench, Philip’s handy-work, at the back side of the 
house, with the eastern sky for our picture, my mother 
recurred to the subject. Madison had been particular- 
ly meek and obliging all day, and his mind, now calm, 
was Open'to hear instruction. ‘*My son,’ said she, ta- 
king his hand, and looking into his face, “do you not 
know that your industrious habits musi be your main 
dependence in this world; that any character which is 
worth having, must be earned by effort? Do you not 
know that it is by patient, courageous working that any 
good is gotten??? She paused—‘‘ Madison, what you 
undertake, you must go through with, manfully. Will 
you lag and dally by the way, a burden to yourself and 
your friends?” 

“T can saw,” murmured he, looking pitifully down, 
“T like to saw!” 

‘And do you know why?” she asked earnestly; it is 
because you have mastered the saw; and you have 
conquered a wood pile; and so conquer all - difficulties 
—work at them until they disappear before you—then 
you wil! know how great is your power to do, then you 
will love to do.” 

“© T can’t rake—I don’t like to,” muttered Madison. 

“Cail” said she, with spirit—* will my son be 
conquered by arake? Whatthe saw could nut do, 
shali the rake do?” 

“No, mother,” he answered, with a decision uncom- 
mon to him, as he caught her spirit; then he added look- 
ing down, “ but I don’t wantto rake with Mr. Giles’s 
rake ” 

“Then we shall never get our heifer, for nobody will 
have Madison now Mr. Giles turns him away,’ said 
Philip, dolorously, as his heifer prospects seemed dark- 
ened. 

‘Not have the heifer!” echoed I,ready tocry. Here 
was along pause— Madison looked as if he felt good for 
nothing, as if he would give all the world to get out of 
this responsible corner. Heifer or no heifer, was the 
question, and it seemed to depend on him, and still more 
upon his work. He looked around for relief, but in the 
faces of niether mother or brother, did relief appear. 
His mother had not the money to advance, and Philip 
was doing all he could, 





“Make up your mind to go back and ask Mr. Gilesto 
let you try again,”’ said our mother—“and then, Madi- 
sou, take hold, with a stout heart, of what is betore 
you, and do it—do it and never flinch?” and then she 
told us how every thing truly valuable was to be earn- 
ed by struggling and effort, and long striving, which 
alone could open heaven to us, 

In the morning, Madison appeared with a sorry air. 
He was undecided, and therefore unhappy. How many 
inefficient boys of elder growth can sympathish with 
him! Coveting the truit of industry, yet incapable and 
unwilling to put st oulder to shoulder, and hand to hand 
in the great battle of life. 

Atan early hour he went to hissaw. Little by )it- 
tle, one stick at a time, he finished the wood necces- 
sary forthe day. 1 have done this,” said he to himself; 
“I have done it, itisonly to saw up and saw down,— 
what we want is to come to the poiut and then act 
mother says.”? He stopped and surveyed his position— 
the hieter, Philip, his mother, and last, though not least 
his reputation. ‘‘I must,” he declared, stamping bis 
foot firmly on a stick. “I must make wp my mind 
mother says, end then do it.””_ Upon this, he turned and 
walked into the house. 

* Mother, I will go to Mr. Giles’s,” he said entering 
the kitchen, and planting himself before her at full 
height, the stoop in his back actually disappearing. 
She looked at him, and her countenance expressed jall 
he could wish. Ido not know what passed between 
him and Mr, Giles, but Madison came home that night 
in the highest spirits. Mother,” he exclaimed, “I 
should like to be a farmer. I like farming first rate.» 
It was easy enough to see that his hands went with 
his will, and they both wen!right. He feltthe genuine 
joy of conquering himself, and achieving a work. 
Madison has since said, that when well nigh giving up, 
or when he began to lag by the way, he cried ont to 
bis flagging energies, ‘‘Do it! do it! a stout heart moth- 
ersays. IfI can saw,I can rake—and after all, it is 
only saw up and saw down. I must help myself or no- 
body will,” and oway flew his rake over the field. 

lt was the the third year of our residence in the one 
story house, on a fine September afternoon, that Bossy 
enteredthe yard. Philip behind her, Madison by her 
side, now and then patting her atlectionately—mother 
and I were in the barn door awaiting her arival. 

**It is ours, our cow!” I exclaimed in ecstacy. 

“Is she not a beauty, mother?” exclaimed Madison, 
driving her so as to display her broad side to the best 
advantage. ‘One of the best heifers that Mr. Giles 
had, he says. O mother, where’s the new pail? I 
learned ail about milking over to Mr. Giles’s. See 
her bag, is it not a beauty, mother?” As Philip threw 
back his hat, showing his sun burnt features lighted up 
with interest, he looked the impersonation of bright, 
elastic, healthy boyhood. 

Need I say that never was milk sweeter, nicer richer, 
whiter than was that. Need | say that nevercow exis- 
ted like Bossy, never one so fat, so amiuble, so excel- 
lent. Never was cow like that cow—and why?  Be- 
cause we had earned her. She was the product of our 
toil, resolute, unflinching toil. In ter my brothers 
tasted the sweets of achievement,as well assweet milk. 
From that time Madison never grumbled. A change 
had been gradually wrought in his character. Heun- 
derstood what a power he possesed of doing, end he 
flung off his lounging, indolent, complaining habits, 
Ah, our mother umlerstood a great secret, the impor- 
tance of giving boys somethingto do, and making them 
work it out resolutely tothe end. The activities of 
boyhood need to be disciplined and directed. Boys 
weary of continual play, yearn for something to accoin- 
plish. Give it to them, and then compel steady, per- 
severing effort until it is finished. In the end they are 
better boys and happier boys for it. It is the only 
preparatory training to fit them for success in business, 
and for steady, well directed effort in mature lile. And 
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this is one reason why the country posseses advantages 
over thecity in the training of boys. In the country 
there is something for them to do, and space to do itin. 
In teaching children o become useful, parents need 
much forbearance and great resolution, Their awk- 
ward, bungling, or reluc aut attempts are discovrages 
ing and vexatious, and a father will often angrily send 
off his boy and do the thing himself, in tar less time 
and far better style, rather than take the trouble to teach 
and encourage the son to execute it. It was not so 
withour mother. In the garden, the barn and the wood 
house, her looks and words of eacouragement every+ 
where presided. She gradualiy accustomed us to ace 
five duty, assigring to each of us some weo:k to do, 
and fol'iowing us «p until it wasdone, and well done, 
and well done. Skeinspired us with energy and cheer- 
fulness, and bade us witness the good results flowing 
from industrious habits. Ah, it is eur mother who 
made us what we are. Aad now we have turned from 
this Cear home of our boyhood, no longer the dingy, low, 
one-siory house, but a commodious dwelling of two 
stories, with ample portico in front, and the cool shad- 
ows of honeysucle acaia inviting you to linger there. 
It belongs to Philip, the indefatigable fruit-grower. 
Look into his nurseries and garden 3; they are young yet, 
but is itnot enou h to delight one’s eyes, to say nothing 
of the taste? They are the work of his own hands, His 
vicinity to the city affordshim an ex'ensive market, and 
he has already exceeded our most sa guine expecta- 
tions. Look at his house, and young shrubbery growing 
so lixuriantly in every direction, ‘There is a little bed 
room in that house, which is a inore interesting ebject 
still. [tis nearly oa the -iteo! the old-bed room. It 
commandsa beautiful view of the garden and the west- 
ternisky, and of a distant pastuve where Bossy’s descen- 
dants are quietly grazing, and there, atihe window sits 
our mother, our belo.ed mother, in a rocking chair. 
She is old and infirm now—but though her eyes are 
dim, her heart waxes not old. Itis full of love and 
ater and she blesses God forher boys. Such 
oys!” she says. And who under God, has made us 
what we are? O, mother! mother! Philip still seeks 
her direction and advice about every thing concerning 
him; and his Mary regards her with reverential love— 
wiile in Jane—Jenny we pet her—she seems to perpet- 
uate her youth. Her last days seem her best days. 
How do Madison and I rejoice to leave the dry, dusty 
city for a Sabbath at Philip’s, The Sabbath is truly a 
Babhath there, so peace speaking and iull of love. 
Mailison holds an important post in the extensive 
firm of “Giles & Co.” the senior partner is a younger 
brother of Mr. Giles, the farmer, Madison’s firstmaster 
who now gives him as warm a welcome as anv one in 
the villiage. “Do you not remember the morning that 
you came back to work? But, thank your mother for 
that,” said the old gentleman chuckling, and shaking 
Mailison’s hand, with a rig't hearty shake. Yes, Mad- 
json earned the character which Mr. Giles gave of him 
to his city brother. Behold what it has gained for him 
It is Monday morning, and we have just returned to 
town, I never enter the city a d my office, after leaving 
Philip’s without fe+ling inyself a better man—a more 
tranq ‘il, sober, home-loving, God-fearing man—and, 
shall Tadd it, agreater shrinking from the toils and 
perplexities of city life. But “never flinch,” sounds in 


my ear—“Take hold with a stout heart, my son, of 


whatever lies before you; and the well remembered 
accents of my mother’s voice prompt me to duty. 
Butsad news awaits me. Cousin Madison Jones is 
dead. He died poor, and a broken hearted, disconso- 
ate old man. His sonshave ruinedhim. Ungoverned, 
idle and .lissolute, they have brought his grey hairs in 
sorrow to the grave. ‘Ihe last time I saw him, it was my 
happiness to befriend him. “Thank ye! thank ye!”’ he ex- 
elaimed kindly and gratefully, | could not realize that 
it was the proud, rich man who was the terror of my 
boyhood. «You are a dear boy, adear boy! I see your 
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mother had the right of 1t—Jane was righi—she taught 
you not to be afraid of work. The big yard ond barn 
wasn’t tor nothings If I could live my life over again!” 
upon which he drew a deep sigh, and rose to go. 

Poor Cousin Madison! Ah, yes! 1 could say to abithe 
Madisons, that we were al] early inéoctrirnated,patient- 
ly, courageously,*to saw up and saw down;’ that was 
the secretof my mother’s management, and of over- 
coming the thousand obsticles te advancement and suc- 
cess, which young men without property or influential 
friends must necessarily meet with in the reat world 
of busines.s and ‘fneccessary for the busivess of the 
outward, much more for the inward life, in this patient, 
courageous, pains tuking course? Does it not con- 
stitute that striving which the Saviour speaks of, by 
whieh we can alone secure peace, purity, God’s bless- 
ng and heaven at lasi?, 

So ends the brief record of my friend’s li'e. 





Drowne’s Wootten (mage. 
BY NATHANIEL HAWTHORN. 


One sunshiny morning, in the good oid times of the 
town of Boston, a young carver in wood by the name 
of Drowne, stood contemplating a large caken log, 
which it was his purpose to convert into the figure- 
head of avessel. And while he discussed within his 
own inind what sort of shape or similitude it were well 
to bestow upon this excellent piece of timber, there 
came into Drowne’s workshop a certain Captain Hun- 
newell, owner and cominander of the good brig called 
the Cynosure, which had just returned froin her first 
voyage to Fayal. 

* Ah, that will do, Drowne, that will do!” cried the 
jolly Captain, tapping the log with his rattan, ‘I be- 
speak this very piece of oak for the fizure-head of the 
Cynosure. She has shown herself the swe: test craft 
that ever floated, and I invan to decorate her prow with 
the handsomest image that the skill of man can cut of 
tunber. And, Diowne, you are the fellow to execute 
iv”? 

«Yon give me more credit than I deserve, Captain 
Hunnewell,” said the carver, modestly, yet as one con- 
scious of eminence in his art, ‘* But. for the sake of 
the good brig, I stand ready to do my best. An: which 
of A apr designs do you prefer? Here,” pointing toa 
staring, half length figure, in a white wig and scarlet 
coat- -** Here is an excellent model, the likeness of our 
gracious king. Here is the valiant Admiral Vernon.— 
Or, if yeu prefer a female figure, what say you to Bri- 
tannia with the trident ?” 

“ All very fine, Drowne; all very fine,” answered 
the mariner. ‘* But as nothing like the briz ever swam 
the ocean, so I am determined she shall have such a 
figure-head as old Neptune never saw in l.is life. And 
what is more, as there is a secret in the matter, you 
must pledge your credit not to betray it.” 

‘* Certainly, said Drowne, marvelling however, what 
possible inystery there could be to an affair so open, of 
necessity, to the inspection of all the world, as the 
figure-head of a vesse!. ** You may depend, captain, 
on my being ,as secret as the nature of the case will 
permit.” 

Captain Hunnewell then took Drowne by the button 
and communicated his wishes in so low a tone, that it 
would be unmannerly to repeat what was evidently in- 
tended for the carver’ private ear. We shall, there- 
iore, take opportunity to give the reader a few desira- 
ble particulars about Drowne himself. 

He was the first American who is known to have at- 
tempted—in a humble line it is true—that art in which 
we can now reckon so many names already distinguish- 
ed, or rising to distinction. From his eariiest boyhood 
he had exhibited a knack—for it would be too proud 
a word to call it genius—a knack, therefore, for the 
imitation of the human figure, in whatever material 
came most readily to hand. The snows of a New 
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England winter bad often supplied him wi h a species 
of marble as dazzling white, at least, as the Parian or 
Carraca, and ia less durable, yet sufficiently to corres- 
yond with any claims to permanent existance possessed 
by the boy’s trozen statues, Yet they won admiration 
from maturer jrlges than his school-follows, and, 
were, ind-ed, remarkably clever, though destitute ol 
the native warmth that might have made the snow melt 
beneath his hand, As he advanced in life, the youre 
man adopted pine and oak as eligible mate ials for the 
dispisy of his skill, which now began to bring hima 
return of solid silver, as well as the ew ply praise that 
had been an apt reward for his productions of evanes- 
cent snow. He became noted for carving ornamenta- 
pump-beeds, and wooden uras for gate posts, and decol 
rations more grotesque than fanciful for mantel pieces. 
No apo hecary would have ceemed himself in the way 
of obtaining custom, withont settingfup a gilded mortar 
if not a head of Galen or Hippocrotes, from the skilfus 
hand of Drowne. But the great scope of his business 
Jay inthe manufacture of figure-heads for vessels.-— 
Whether it were the monarch: himsell, or some famous 
British admiral or general, or the governor of the prov- 
ince, or perchance the tavorite daughter of the ship 
owner, there the image stood above the prow, decked 
out in gorgeous eclors, magnificently gilded, ani star- 
ing the whole world out of countenance, as il from 
an innate consciousness of its own superiority, These 
speciinens of native sculpture had crossed the sea in 
all directions, anit been not ignobly noticed among the 
crowded shipping of the Thames, and wherever else 
the hurdy mariners of New England had pu-hed their 
adventures. It must be con‘essed, that a family like- 
ness pervaded these respectable progeny of Drowne’s 
skill; that the benign countenance of the king resem- 
bled those of his subjects, and that Miss Peggy Hobart 
the merchanUs daughter, bore a remarkable similitude 
to Britannia, Victory, and other ladies ot the allegoric 
sisterhood ; and, finally, that they all had a kind of 
wooden aspect, which proved an intimate relationship 
with the unshaped blocks of timber in the carver’s 
workshop. But, at least, there wes no inconsiderable 
skill of tiand, nor a deficiency of any at'ribuie to ren- 
der them really works of art, except the deep quality, 
be it of soul or intellect, which bestows lite upon the 
lifeless, and warmth upou the cold, and which, had it 
been pre-ent, would have made Drowne’s wooden im- 
age instinct with spirit. ‘ am 

The captain of the Cynosure had now finished his in- 
structions. ; 

* And, Drowne,” said he, impressively, “ you must 
lay aside all other business, and set about this forth- 
with. And as to the price,only do the} b in first rate 
style,and you shall settle that point yourself.” 


“Very well, captain,” answered the carver, who 
looked grave and somewhat perpipxed, yet had a sort 
ot smile upon bis visage. ‘“ Depend upon it, I'll do 
iny utmost to satisfy you.” 

From that moment, the men of taste about Long- 
wharf and the Town Dock, who were wont to show 
their love for the arts by frequent visits to Drowne’s 
workshop, and admiration of his wooden images, be- 
gan to be sensible of a mystery in the carvei’s conduct. 
O:ten he was absent in the day-time. Sometimes, as 
might be judged by gleams of light from the shop 
windows, he was at work until a late hour of the eve- 
ning; although neither knock nor voice, on such occa- 
sions, could gain admittance for a visitor or elicit any 
word of response. Nothing remarkable, however, was 
observed in the shop at those hours when it was thrown 
oper. A fine piece of timber. indeed, which Drowne 
was known to have reserved fot some work of especia] 
dignity, was seen to be gradually assuming shape.— 
What shap - it was designed ultimately to take, was a 
problem to his friends, and a point on which the car- 
ver himself preserved a rigid silence. But day afte 
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day,though Drowne was seldoin noticed in the act of 
working upon it, this rude form Began to be develo- 
ped, until it began to be evident to all observers, that a 
female figure was growing into munic lite. At each 
new visit they beheld a larger pile ot wooden chips, 
and a nearer approxim stron to somethi-g beautiful. It 
seemed as if the hamadryad of the oak had sheltered 
herse!f from the unimagina ive world within the heart 
of her native tree, and that it was only necessary tore- 
move the strange shapelessness that had encrusted her, 
and reveal the grace and loveliness of a divinity. Inm- 
perfect as the cosign. the at.itupe. the costume, and es- 
pecially the face of the image still remained, there was 
already an effect that diew the eye from the wooden 
cleverness of Drowne’s earlier productions, and fixed 
it upon the tantal.zing mystery oF this new project. 

Copley, the celebiated painter, then a young man, 
and a resident of Boston, came one day to visit 
Drowne ; for he had recognized so much of moderate 
ability in the carver, as to induce him, in the dearth of 
any professional sympathy, to cultivate his acquain- 
tance, On entering the shop, the artist glanced at the 
inflexib'e image of king, commander, dame ani alle- 
gory that stood around; onthe best of which might 
have been bestowed the questionable praise, that it 
looked as if a living ran tad been changed to wood, 
and that not only the physical, but the spiritual aad in- 
tellectual part, partook of the stolid transformation. 
But in not a single in-tance did it seem as if the wood 
were imbihing the etherial essence of hunanity. What 
a wide distinction is here, and how far would the slight- 
est portion of the latter merit have outvalued the ut- 
most degree of the former! 

* My triend, Drowne,” said Copley, smiling to him- 
self, but alluding to the mechanical and wooden clev- 
erness that so invariably distinguished the images, “you 
are réally arematkable person! I have seldom met 
witbaman, in your line of business, that coulu do so 
much, for one other touch might make this figure of 
General Wolle, for instance, a breathing and in‘elli- 
gent human creature.” 

* You would have me think that you ate praising 
me highly, Mr. Copley,” answered Drowne, turning 
his back upon Woilfe’s image in apparent disgust,— 
* But there has come a light intomy mind. I know, 
what you know as well, that the one touch which you 
speak of as deficient, is the only one that would be 
truly valuable, and that, without it, these works of 
mine are no betterthan worthless abortions. There is 
the same difference between them and the works of an 
inspired artist, as between a signpost daub and one of 
your best pi’ tures;’ 

* This is strange,” cried Copley, looked him in the 
face, which now, as the painter fancied, had a singular 
depth of intelligence, though hitherto, it bad not given 
him greatly the advantage over his own family of 
wooden images. ‘What has come over you? How 
is it that, possessing the idea which you have now ut- 
tered, you sheuld produce only such works as these?” 

The carver smiled,but mace no reply. Copley turn- 
ed again tothe image, conceiving that the sense of de- 
ficiency, so rare in a merely mechanical character, 
must surely imply a genius, the tokens of which had 
been overlooked. But no; there was not atrace of it 
He was about to withdfaw, when his eyes fell upon a 
half doveloped figure which lay in the corner of the 
workshop, surrounded by seattered chips of oak. It 
ariested him at once. 

“ What ishere? Who has lone this?, he broke out 
after contemplating in sreechless astonishinent for an 
instant. Here is the divine, the-life giving toncl!— 
What inspired hard is beckoning this wood to arise and 
live? Who-e work is thi-??? 

**No man’s work” replied Drowne, “The figure lies 


within that block of oak, and it ismy business to find 
it.?? 


(Concluded in our next.) 
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A Garpen.—Too much has been said and sung 
about the advantages and pleasures—the utility and de- | 
lights—of a Garden, to require that we should expati- | 
ate at length upon this theme in order to commend it to | 
any of our readers. Unfortunately many persons—in 
“nopulous cities pent””—have very little spare room for 
agarden. But there are some whose residences are in 
the suburbs who may have at {east a “wee spot,”? which 
they can devote to flowers and shrubbery—with per- 
haps room fora few choice f,uit trees, if not for vege- 
tables. For those who are far enough removed from 
the city to cominand an acre of ground—and we pre- 
sume that, with improving roads, the namber of of these 
will rapidly increase nearour city—a few general ai- 
rections may be of service—though Fessenden’s Amer- 
‘can and Loudon’s English Gardener should be in the 
hands of all who wish a garden, either for use or orna- 
ment. 

Suppose the garden to cover the space of an acre. 
Next to the fence, on allsides, have a border, six or 
eight feet wide, on which to grow small fruits, such es 
strawberries, raspberries, goosberries, currants, §c.; 
also grapes, and other large fruit, as quinces, is desired 
together with such vegetables as rhubarb, asparagus, 
and othe1 young plants, herbs, &c. Next to this bor- 
der have a pathway entirely round; 4 or 5 feet wide; 
thus leaving the central portion of the ground in two 
large divisions, or lands free from obstructions, so that | 
it can be readily plowed.—One of these divisions should 
be early plowed—say in March or April—for early | 
crops; and the other about a month later, for such as 
require late planting. "When the ground is plowed and 
harrowed smooth, a cross path or two can be made. 
These need not be made with as much care as the oth- | 
‘ers, insomuch as ‘they willbe plowed upevery year. 

The central path should be seven or eight feet wide, 


so as to allow room for a waggon to pass along it, and | 


the gateway the same width. If gravel can be readily 
obtained, it willbe a great saving of expense, and ad- 
dition to comfort, to make this central path of gravel. 
Some use brick on each side of this pathway, and also 
along the end or side fence. Nearest the house should be 


flowering plants and shrubs, with occasional fruit trees | 
These will not | 


or grape vines, as persons see proper. 
interfere with the plow, nor occupy much space. 


ait Sh. 





CutrTiva'rion oF THE CAULIFOWER.—The seeds are | 


sown in the beginning of April, ina box, and placed in 
the kitchen window, and attended to as ordinary cab- 
bage seed. As soon as the plants were large enough to 
bear transplanting, they were placed at the distance of 
three feet each way and “tended” as cabbages in all re- 
spects until the head attained the size of a cabbage be- 
fore hexding. On theexamination of the stock there 
‘seemed to be no tendency to flower, and I had every one 
loosened by putting a spade, about six inches from the 
stock and inserting it sufficiently deep, so as to loosen 
‘the plant] without displacing it; this left some of the 
lateral roots unhurt, so that the main one being suspen- 
ued, there was enough left to prevent the plant from dy- 
img. I repeated this operation, once in August, once 
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in September, and once in in October, still the tendency 
was to form the outer leaves in great exurberance; then 
is the critical time. In the latter part of October, I 
commenced to break a few of the leaves and turn them 

| over, and down upon the embryo flower ;pursuing this 
with less caution, the ailment neccessary to supply 
the great growth of eaves is converged to the flower 
and the leaves by turning them upon it; seclude the 
light, and the flower is more compact, better bleached, 

_and less liable to “run to seed.”? The portion of the 
leaf to be broken is about the middle of the large 
vein, and you should begin to break the third or fourth 
leaf fromthe bud. The manner of securing the cauli- 

| flower for winter use is very simple—merely transplant- 
ing ina dry cellar and retaining as much earth as possi 
ble attatched to the roots, adding some more, so as to 
preserve the roots from decay. Those intended for 
winter use,do not require to be loosoned, as they should 
be planted later.—Am, Farmer. 











From the Cincinnati Commercial. 


Care and Management of Ornamental 
Flowering Plants for February. 


To those who have embarked in the interesting busi- 
ness of cultivating ornamental flowering plants, either 
for the purpose of ministering to their pleasure, or for 
the substantial one of making money, will perceive that 
the month of February requires more practical skill, 
| and more assiduous care, and unremitting attention to 

be bestowed upon their plants than any other month in 
| the whole revolution of the seasons, from the fact that 
li in anticipation of the approximating Spring many plants 
| are apt to exhibit symptoms of premature vegetation, 

| especially if there should be several consecutive warm 
| and pleasant days; should they start into growth so as 
te give evident demonstratiou that vegetation has deci- 
dedly commenced, you must keep up and sustain their 
| growth by artificial heat, if the natural becomes so much 
changed as to stop, or materially retard their growth, 
which will likely tobe the case. Should the Ther- 
mometer fH below about 40 degrees, the temperature 
of your plants may be kept up by means of asmull fire 
made upon your hearth, or it may be more beneficially 
done by admitting the warm air from an adjacent room 
| by throwing open the door between the room in which 
| the plants are kept and the one in which you have fire, 
the latter method or warming is much better than ma- 
king a fire in the same room in which the plants are 
situated, and if atall practiable should be done. 

Should you neglect the neccessary care in this par 
ticular, you will incur a great risk of entirely Josing the 
bloom of your plants for the ensuing seasun. 

It is very essential that the growers of plan's should 
make themselves acquainted with the proper time at 
which different families of plants should start into 
growth, as by meansof that sort of information that 
an determine much morecorrectly of the method of 
treatmeut best suited to their growth and prosperity. 

Those having the management of plants can usually 
determine with a great deal of precision at what seas- 
on of the year the various kinds of plants dependent up- 
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on their care, naturally start into vegetation. There) ly to continue to b!oom till April, affording to the ads 


are but few,ifany plants which do not exhibit some | mirers of beautiful flowersa rich optical feast, contrast- 
indication of their starting into growth about the prop- | ing with the general aspect of our outdoor flowers so 
pertime at which the aiding hand of the cultivator | 


Strikingly as to fill the beholder with profonnd admira- 
should be brought into requisition. 


. . tion for that art and care which has enabled him to pre- 
Plants which either through summer or winter have | serve a collection oflive flowers, despite the rigor of 
been watered sparingly, should, as soon asthey exhid- | Old Winter. 


it any indications of growth, be potted, or if already | Geraniums that have been kept in small pots in ac- 


in pots, they should be repotted, and still watered spar- | cordance with my directions given last Autumn should 

. : . } ° . = 25 C 
ingly, until they are known to be vegetating freely, | now be shilted into pots two sizes larger, give them 
when they will require tobe watered very abundautly | the same compost as previously directed with this 


in order to sustain their growth, and maintain their 


healthy condilion. 

Azelia Indica. Towards the last of thismonth this 
most magnificent, and almost unrivalled ornamental 
flowering shrub will begin to develop, and unfold its 
splendid andrichly variegated flowers, aud during the 
time it is in bloom its roots should be supplied with 
an abundance of water. Parlors and Green-houses 
where elegance and beauty are aimed,at should not be 
found destitute of Azalialndica. Its managementis so 
easy and the profusion of its flowers so great, thatnone 
will [think long be without it. 

Watering Plants. 
for watering 1nay safely pursued this, taking care to 
give to such plants as are growing or beginning to grow 
more water than is neccessary to be given to such as 
arein the state ofsuspension of growth, or are entirely 
dormant. 


The directions given last month | 


_ stick in the vicinity of the plant, in an erect position, | 


Roses, or daily roses particularly, if they have been 
the inmates of your parlor during the winter, will about | 
this time begin to expand the bud and flowers, and as | 
they are often assailled by a species of green fly, whose | 
attack is very prejudicial tothem, youj should be vigi- | 
lent inyour effortsto destroy them as soon as they | 
make their appearance. 

Hyacinths, and other bulbous-rooted plants will re- | 
quire some attention; suchas are in glasses should be 
supplied with the neccessary quantity of water and be | 
kept in sucha position as to recieve a great quantity of | 
light. Bulbous-roots during the time they are grow- | 
ing, should not be permitted to beshaded by any other | 
plants, as it would render them imbecile and unhealthy 

Hyacinths, and bulbs, require to be tied up to sustain | 
their weight, which should be done by placing a small 


and fastening the plants totha same, by mean ofasinall | 
string tiad around the stem and then attached to a stick | 
being careful not to tie the string too tightly around the | 
stem, but allowing sufficient room forthe stem to €x- | 
pand and grow. 

Camellias will now, andthrough the entire month, 


| slight differance that a little more manure should bep 
| ded to it, to increase its fertilizeing influence; 
| anium will now hegin to grow, and must be watered 
| freely, givethem plenty room, and as much light and 
| sun as practicable until they commence blooming,when 
less sunshine should be allowed to fall on them. Tn 
conclusion I will take the liberty to remark to such of 
| my amateur friends as have pursued the course I have 
| prescribed for the management of plants, that they may 


d- 


the ger- 


in ashort time be relieved to some extent of the great 
| and unremitting attention to them, which the winter 
| season has impelled them to bestow, as the return of 
| spring which ere long must inevitably lend its invogor- 
ating influence to reanimate and bring into healthy and 
| vigorous life and gr wth, those plants which have been 
| kept alive by the hand of the cultivator, which has 
_ been so freely entended to them during the dreary win- 
| ter THOMASSHEREN. 
Jackson Street, Cincinnati. 





MACHINE FOR DREssiNG STONE.—We saw tested on 
Saturday last, a machine for dressing stone, invented 
by our worthy townsman, Capt. Robert Eastman; the 
entire success of its operations adding greatly to the 
already well-known reputation of its author. ‘The ma- 
chine hasa rotorary motion and by means of burrs or 
cutters, gives some millions of blowsina minute. These 
cutters are so constructed that they can be replenished 
at a cost of one and a half or two cents each—being the 
simple expense of renewing a stonecutter’s chisel. We 
saw it dress a piece of common grindstone, cutting it 
about one inch in dep,h, and leaving a square edge and 
beautiful surface, as smooth as if cutbyachisel. A 
very important pointis, that it will flute a celumn in 
marble, or prepare mouldings in any desirable form, 
with great beauty and expedition; doing its work as 
perfectly as is now done in the ordinary way. Jason 
Smith of Troy, N. Y., hastaken the agency for the 
United States, to whom all communications regarding it 
may be addressed.—N. H, Patriot. 


Tue Next Patent Orrice Rerort.—The Commis- 


continue to present a most elegant and splendid display | joner of Patents has employed Dr. Daniel Lee to aid 
beauty. Those that have had that treatment extended to | him in the preparation of the Patent Office Report, as- 


them, which I have in my humble efforts toimpart im-| signing to him the Agricultural Department of that 


part information to the young amateur heretofore endeav. | Offie, 


Dr. Lee has edited the Genesee Farmer, and 


ored to give, when writing upon the subject of Floricul- | Southern Cultivator, with distinguised ability, and we 


ture, will now bein full bloom, and if kept in a temper- 
atwe varying from 40 to 50 degrees, will continue to 
do so for {rom four to six weeks, and if they are eutire- 
ly healthy, and judiciously maveged will be more like- 


are pleased to learn that so able assistance is employed 

in adocument that may be made the medium of diffus- 
linga large amount of highly valuable matter, but which 
hasoften been burdened with selectious without taste 
orjudgment.—N. E, Farmer. 
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St. Lous Horticultural Society. 

The regular monthly meeting of this Society was 

held on Saturday, Feb. 2, Tuos, ALLEN, Esq., Presi- 
dent, in the chair. 

Mr. Wm. M. Prant presented to the Society speci- 
mens of the following seeds: C. F. & Co.’s Premium 
Flat Dutch Cabbage; Waites’ King of the do; Portugal 
do; Walcheren Caulifiower; Turkey or Prussian White 
Solid Cellery; Early Russian Cucumber; Large Curled 
India Lettuce; Versailles Lettuce; Early Red Onion; 
New Danvers Yellow do; Large Hamburg Parsley; 
Prince Albert Peas; Flack’s Dwarf Victory do; Woods’ 
Early Frame Radish; Flanders Spinage; Skirving’s Liv- 
erpoo} Turnip; Dale’s High Bred do:—Which seeds 
were, on motion, presen‘ed to the President, with a re- 
quest that he should cultivate them and report the re- 
sult to the Society. 

The President presented Apples of the following va- 
rieties: Yellow Bellflower; Rambo; Geniten; Esopus 
Spitzenberg. 

Mr. Jas. Pace "presented fine specimens of lettuce, 
‘grown under glass. 

The Council submitted a partial report, recommend- 
ing May Ist for the Spring Exhibition, and September 
18 and 19 for the Fall exhibition. 

On motion, 

Voted, That the report bereferred back to the Coun- 
cil, with instructions to report at the next monthly 

meeting. 

The Commiltee on Arcourts reported that they have 
certified accounts in favor of ‘the following printing es- 
tablishments, which accounts have been countersigned 
by the President: St. Louis Union; New Era; Organ; 
‘Reveille; and Anzieger des Westens. 

Voted, That hereaft:r the Secretary address a notice 
to each member, notifying him of the meetings of the 
Society. / 

Voted that the Treasurer be requested to prepare a 
‘new and correct tist of the members of the Society. 

The President then announced the following Stand- 
‘ing Committees: 

On Fruits.— Messrs. Lewis Bissell, James Sigerson, 


James Glasgow, N. Reihl. E. Abbott, R. C. Clark. 

On Flowers.—W. Salisbury, R. Knox, F. £. Robin- 
son. H. W. Gemp. 

On Vegetables. —James Turner, James Page, B. Mar- 
tin, Julius Mincke. 

On Ornamental Tyees.—W. M. Plant, Wm. Milburn, 
C. P. Chouteau. 


On Indiginous Trees.—N. Reihl, John Thomas, W. 
M. Plant. 


On the Library.—H. W. Gemp, James FE. Yeatman, 
F. E. Robinson, E. Haren. 


The President communicated some information res- 
ecting anew Chinese vegetable which he cultivated 
ast season, called Hoo Sung. He had found it a deli- 

cious vegetable, easily raised, and so healthy that they 
had eaten of it freely, during the prevalence of the 
cholera, without experiencing any bad effects from its 
use. Adjourned. E. ABBOTT, Secretary. 
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Warrs on Prum anp Cuerrny Trees.— We hear re- 
peated complasints‘of the injury done to those valuable 
fruits by an inset, which by perforating the bark on 
the branches, in order to find a lodgement or nidus for 
their future progeny, occasions an intumescence or pro- 
tuberance to arise over the puncture, and which, if not 
removed, will finally destroy the tree. 

In many sections where the above named fruits vere 
formerly very abundant,their cultivation,in consequence 
of the almost universal prevalence of this evil, has near 


‘or quite ceased. The numerous species of the red 


cherry are, perhaps, more frequeutly destroyed by the 
depredations of this insect, than the plum; yet we have 
seen entire plantations of the latter utterly killed out 
by it, and have beentold by many that the evil was 
‘past cure,” and admitted of no remedy. ‘This, we are 
pursuaded, isan error, In several instances which 
have fallen under our observation, trees have been re- 
suscitated after the limbs had becoine extensively affec- 
ted. Whenever a swelling is noticed, it should beim- 
mediately cut out, taking as much of the ‘cambium? or 
sap wooid,as may be necce-sary to remove the cause of 
the intumescence. Nomatterif it does require a deep 
cut; do not flinch, but out with it, and consign the re- 
moved part to the fire, as it contains the eggs or their 
products, ofthe insects which is the cause of the dis- 
ease, and which if permitted to thrive, will assuredly 
perpetuate the evil, by pursuiug when capable of so do- 
ing, the sane insiduous and destructive course as did 
their parents the year before. After cultting out the 
swelling, which should be done with a sharp blade, the 
wounds ought to be carefully covered with some ad- 
hesive substance, in order to protect them from the 
injurious effects of the atmosphere. For this purpose, 
we are aware of no article more likely to effect the de- 
sired object than the concute used by orchardista, “graf 
ting wax.” Thiswax is utterly impervious to the 
weather, sufficiently adhesive to remain firm under 
the most trying circumstances, and so cheap that no re- 
sonable objection can be urged against it on the score 
of expense. Ifevery one who cultivates fruit trees 
would but adopt this simple method of prevention and 
cure, there would soon be an end of the evil complain- 
ed of; but so long as the majority of fruit raisers ina 
locality, neglect it,the remainder may as well do so, 
for the flies produced in one tree during a single season, 
are generally sufficient to injure or destroy a thousand. 





The Public Lands. 
ERRORS OF LEGISLATION—RIGHTS OF LABOR. 

Mr. Morse, one of the representatives in Congress 
from this State, has introduced a bill “to discourage 
speculation in the public lands, and to secure homes 
thereon to actual settlers and cultivators.” It isa most 
laudable movement, and we trust will, with its collate- 
rals, the graduation and reduction of the price of the 
public lands, te accomplished. There is no state 
more deeply interested in these measures than Louisi- 
ana. There are millions of acres that will never be 
sold by the United States, and therefore yield no reve- 





nue to the State, unless the minimum be reduced. It 
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his been rrged against this reduction that it would cers, The first constitute the majority, but three-fourths 
throw the whole country into the hands of specula- of their labor are taken by legislation, in the shape of 
tors, but thatconld be prevented by limiting the amount | taxes and tariffs, to enrich the latter. The few become 
that each individual should be permitted to enter, and | rich, The many remain poor, under the contributions 
by other stringent provisions. The existing pre-emp- | exacted by the former who, in all ages of the world, 
tion law is not eufficiently liberal to the settler on the | have contrived to hold the law-making power in their 
public lands, and does not shield him effectually from hands. The strength, the bone and muscle of nations 
the power of the speculator. The genera) government | is inthe masses, and when roused by a long denial of 
bas constantly held out inducements to settle on the | justice, or by oppressive legislation, their retribution is 
public lands, and the claim of the settler has the | terrible. 


History is crimsoned with the story of popu- 
strongest equities to support it. 


It is perfidy, if not | larrevenge. Trace the source of every revolution, from 
fraud, to consider the settlers as trespassers, to expel | the earliest records of vice and folly, and it will be 
them by law, orto allow capitalists, under any regu- found that, however aggravated or postponed by other 
lation of law, to deprive them of their homes. Every | causes, they always originated in some unregarded dis- 
citizen has a claim on his government for support, j affection of the people. ‘There 1s such a thing as an 
and equitable ownership in the publicdomain. If we, agrarian spirit. It is spreading throughout Europe, and 
give them an inchoate title by allowing them to take | every one may perceive its progress in the United States 
possession ; if, after having cut down the forest,op-m | under the name of Free sort. For the last fifteen 
ed roads, bridges and improved water courses; ereC- | vears, fostered by unequal laws, high tariffs, an! the 
tel school houses and churches, thereby giving val- | facilities given by law to capitalists to monopolise the 
ue to the adjacent lands, the United States ejects | soi), it has spread widely and deeply, particularly in 
them, or permits the capitalist to eject them, house- | jarge cities and manniacturing communities, where the 
less wanderers over a soil created for their benefit | distinctions of society and the contrasts of plenty and 
and ameliorated by their industry, the world woul | privation are painfully visible. ‘Ihis is, certainly, the 
denounce it as a policy heartless and unjust. There | weak point it, our system. It is not foreign aggression, 


is a new and strong feeling growing up i tion | , ; 
i 5 § growing up in relation | |. o tended empire, or centralism, we have to dread, 





to the public lands. The old doctrine that they | 


should be retained as a source of national revenue, is 
dying away. A large national revenue is a national 
curse. The happiest and most powerful nation is 
that whose treasury is poorest, and whose whose 
wealth is in the hands of its citizens. ‘The proper prin- 
ple is to place the soil within the reach of every man, 
at rates barely sufficient to cover the costs of survey 
and sale,and to grant to every one a pre-emption to ac- 
quire by his Jabor the means of paying for the soil ke 
cultivates. Our legislation, national and state, is too 
partial and discriminating. The statute books teem 
with acts operating to the benefit of society at the ex- 
expense of another; favoring individuals by special 
acts; endowing universities where a poor boy can never 


enter, nurseries of exclusive andanti-republican ; ideas | 


conferring extravagant salaries on men who manage 
cotiliions better than offices; burdening the country 
with regiments of office-holders with extravagant fees. 
When the people see all this what is the consequence? 
A feeling of general discontent. In despotic govern- 
ments the disaffection of the people is, comparatively, 
unimportant; it can be put down with edic's and cen- 
sorships and arms. But here the multitnde are free. 
No chains are worn, tor badges of serviiude. There 
are equal privileges, fundamental rights and equitable 
claims that may not be violated. Public opinion, if it 
has not the sanctity and legality, has more than the 
power of law or government. It cannot be put down 
by any act of the legislature or of congress; but those 
bopies can force upon the people a feeling of discon- 
tent, a jealousy of property, a hostility to chartered 
rights. There is a tendency to this in all mankind.— 
Without venturing into political economy, society may 
‘be divided into two classes, producers and non-produ- 


| bui this community principle, this growing hostility to 


| vested interests, this disposition to siretch legitimate 


| rights and principles into ultraistin, {fn a democracy, 
| this feeling will always be produced by partial legisla- 
ition, and it can only be arrested by conferring equal 

benefits on all. It is unwise to sport with the affec- 
| tionsof the people. What can compensate a govern- 
| ment for sucha loss? What is an ove: flowing treasu- 
| ry when filtered from the tears of the wretched, and 


| wrung from the hard-earnings of labor? From those 
| who would coin their blood from the country, and ram- 
part it with their desd bodies, before it should be pollu- 


ted by the presence of an enemy. If we desire to per- 
petuate this devotion, to restrain the fatal tendency to 
which we have alluded, to secure the permanent enjoy- 
ment of vestsd interests, every man who seeks it should 
havea portion of the soil. There is little faith in 
| parchments or charters, or in the rights they affect to 
/ guarantee, but our republic would endure for centures, 
if every fifty acres of the public domain was the bona 
fide property of the actualcultivator, Incorporate eve- 
ry man with the soil, cluster around him the eonserva- 
tive influences of home, and you bind him in an alle- 
| giance stronger than a thousand oaths, Sprang from 
the earth and destined to return to it. every man wishes 
to acquire an interest in it, some little spot that he may 
callhisown. Itisadeep, absorbing feeling that na- 
ture has planted in us. The sailor on the ** vasty deep;” 
| the Jone trapper in the gorges of the Rocky mountains; 
| the hunter as he threads his chamois track; the soldier 
| perisbing forfame ere he ireeses into a corpse, dreams 
|—all dream of home 5 and when every other feeling is 
subdued and withered, even in hearts that blench not 
| at crime and blood, this survives and glows! It is an 
_inextinguishable flame. And when one has been driv- 
en forth by tyranny, or gone out from his fathes’s wast- 
'ed roof, and in the wild forest gathered his household 


; 
j 


| around some humble shed, can he see it wrested from 
him by the laws of his country, without cursing that 
country and those who govern it ?—Lou. Statesman. 
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From the Detroit Tribune. 
Salt Business of the Country. 

Gop, in his wisdom, seems to have placed before 
man, every requisite for his sustenence. Salt abounds 
in all countries. It is inexhaustible, and second in sup- 
ply to air, and said to beas necessary. 

Of Rock Salt, the most 1emarkable mass is a moun- 
tain in Spain, at Cardona. It is 663 feet high, and 1200 
feet in breadth. Itis an isolated mound, the whole 
country about it being slate and limestone. La Borde 
says; * Nothing can compare with the magnificence ef 
the spectacle which the mountain of Cordova exhibits 
at sunrise. Besides the beautiful form that it presents 
it appears to rise above the river, like a mountain of 
precious gems, displaying the various colors, produced 
ly the refiaction of the solarrays, like a prism.*? The 
Rev. Dr. Townsend visited it filty years ago, and says 
the inhabitants make all kinds of toys, snuff-boxes, va- 
ses and other ornaments aad trinkets of it, as it is hard 
to melt. The mine belongs to the crown of Spain, and 
sentinels are placed about it to guardit. Dr. Franklin 
visited it in 1814. A large number of workmen were 
employed in cutting it into blocks, which were sold at 
about one penny of our currency, per pound. It is con- 
veyed onthe backs of mules over the mountains, 

In Hungary and Poland there isan immense deposite 
of Rock Salt on both sides of the Carpathian moun- 
tains. Itis said to extend from the Black Sea to the 
Alps. To this fountain belongs the famous salt mine 
of Weileczka, near the city of Cracow. It was first 
worked in 1237. Its length is 6,691 feet. In 1780 its 
depth below the surface was 743 feet. A late work 
says, it is now some 800 feet below the surface of the 
soil. It is got out in masses of several hundred pounds. 
Travelers speak of the wonderful curiosities of this 
mine. Several chapels are excavated in the salt, in 
which mass is said; one of these chapels is 80 feet long 





and 25 broad—-the altar, the crucifix, the ornaments of | 
the church and the statues o f the several saints, are all | 
carved out of solid salt. <All the chambers are free | 
from moisture, The excavations are supported by huge | 
pillars of salt, left for that purpose. Barns for the hor- 
ses are made by digging into the rock, and a few rods 
froin it, springs of fresh water are to be found. This 
mine formerly belonged to the kings of Poland, as part 
of their revenue, which produced them annually about 
a half a million of dollars. In the division of Poland, 
by the royal robbers of Europe, this was allotted to Aus- 
tria, and is now held by the Emperor. No less than 
159 mines and salt springs have been found en both 
sides of the Carparthians. 

Rock Salt is also found in Cheshire, England. Henry 
the Sixth imported a large number of salt workers from 
Holland, to chrystalize salt from the Cheshire Springs. 
They were worked until 1760, when searching for coal , 
the miners came to a salt rock at the depth of 110 feet: 
It was afterwards found to extend over the whole neigh- 
borhood. Mines from 15 to 20 mifes distant from the 
spot_where it was first discovered are now worked. Mr. 
Simond, visited the mines at Nantwich in 1841. He 





says “atthe depth of 330 feet from the surface, we 


found ourselves in a sort of palace of salt. TheceilinS 
about 20 feet high, supported by pillars 15 feet thick. 
The area of the excavation was equal to three acres. 
The salt isso hard as to require gun powder in its exca- 
vation.” 

The quantity taken from the mines is about 60,000 
tons annually. Some 15,000 tons are yearly exported 
to Prussia--a country in the vicinity of the Polish 
mines, 

Rock Salt is found iu almost every quarter of the 
globe. In adistrict in Asiatic Turkey it is frequently 
employed in the construction of buildings. Inthe des- 
ert of Siberia, there isan immense plain of common 
salt. In Peru, Algiers, Chili, New G.enada, Mexico 
and California, are several mines to be found. 

In this country, we have but one rock of salt yet dis- 
covered. That isin Tennessee. It is 220 feet below 
the surface. It was bored into 160 feet in 1840, with- 
out being passed through, 

One of the most remarkable salt springs out of this 
country, is in Worcestershire, England. The Romans 
made salt from it. Salt was part of the pay of the Ro- 
man soldiery. Sir Richard Lane in 1725, conceived a 
notion that by sinking pits below the gypsum, he could 
obtain stronger brine. After passing through 150 feet 
of gypsum, he came to a river of brine 22 inches deep, 
which flowed up in abundance. 

In this country, the Springs of Onondaga, N. Y., 
and the sa!ines of Kenawha, Virginia, produce the 
greatest quantities fcr market, 

Considerable quantities are made in Ohio, Illinois, 
Arkansas and Missouri, while on the sea-board some 
half a million of bushels are annually manufactured in 
Massachusetts and Long Island. Michigan, has also 
commenced its manufacture at Grand River, to a limi- 
ted extent. It is understood that more extensive pre- 
parations are being made to extend the lusiness the 
coming season. The State of Michigan, has expended 
some money to test the Tippiwassee River. 

Amount of Sali made in the United Slates. 

In 1829, the amount manufatured in this country, 
was 4,440,929 bushels. The average price at the works 
was from 40 to 50 cents a bushel. 

The amount made in 1839, according to the U. S. 
census, was as follows: 





Slate. Bushels. State. .  Bushels. 
Maine, 50,000 §&. Carolina, 2,250 
N. Hampshire, 1,200 Kentucky, 219.695 
Mass, 376,596 Ohio, 297,350 
Copn., 1,500 Indiana, 6,400 
N. York, 2,867,854 Illinois, 20,000 
N. Jersey, 500 Missovri, 13.150 
Penn., 549, 487 Arkansas, 3,700 
Delaware, 1,160 Florida, 12,000 
Maryland, 1.200 Virginia, 1,745,618 
N. Carolina, 1,493 
Total, 6,175,174 


The change froma fluid to a solid state is produced 
in three ways—by boiling, evaporation by artificial heat, 
and by solar evaporation. 

The relative strength of the brine in the various 
states, at the latest dates, isas follows. It requiing 
for one bushel of salt— 
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At Nantucket, gallons 350 | ten million bushels annually. The quantity imported, 
Boon’s Lick, Mo., bs’ averages a little over six million bushels yearly. In 
Cononnngis by os 9x9 | 1846, the imports amounted to 5,423,317 bushels from 
ee Ohie. yy 213 | the following countries, 

, Fe > 

Tockhart, Miss., 180 Where From. r Bushels. 
St. Catharines, N. C., ; 120 Danish West Indies, 18.318 
Michigan State Works, Grand River, 230 Duteh, W. L., 403 369 

feet bouring, j 82} England, 3,762,070 
Michigan Well at Tittabawassa, bouring 139 reland, 206,200 

feet, 2214 British W. L, 1,383,304 
Lyon’s, 80 Mauritius, 103.219 
Grand River, Lyon’s, 80 French W.1., — 25,403 
Zanesville, Ohio, 95 Spain on Atlantic, 356.012 
Grand River, Arkansas, 80 Mediteranian, 32,792 
Illinois River, 80 Portugal, 120,607 
Muskeyon, Ohio, 50 Cape de Verds, 2.566 
Kenawha, Va., 70 Turkey, 1,977 
Onondaga, N. Y., 35 Hayti, 38 
Improvements are said to have been made by extend- Argentine, 688 

: : poe Africa, 4,278 

ing the borings at most of the above places within a rs 

year ortwo, Shawneetown, Illinois, the past season, Total, 6 423,317 


has made a bushel from 100 gallons—being a gain of 
150 per cent. 

The Ononadaga works, arethe most extensive.— 
Those ot Virginia next. The quantity made at these 
works since the census of 1840, is thus; 

New York Works. 


1840 2,262.305 Bushels, 
1841 3,340,769 ” 
1842 2,291,103 ” 
1843 3,127,500 ” 
1844 4.003.553 ” 
1845 3.719,412 ” 
1846 3,80%,776 ” 
1847 3,512,413 ” 
1848 4,188,109 » 
Kenawha Works, Virginia. 
1845 3.600,000 Bushels. 
1846 3,100,112 ” 
1847 2,676,309 2 
1848 3,112,131 ” 


The cost of making salt in Virginia, is not ‘one half 
that of Onondaga, although the brine with the latter is a 
hundred per cent stronger. At Syracuse, wood is $3,- 
50 the cord—about one thousand cords are used daily. 

In sinking a shaft at the Virginia works to 1800 feet, 
a gas vent was opened, which rushed up with such 
force as to blow thé drill polls hundreds of feet above 
the top of the well. This gas is used as fuel. Itsta 
ken in flues beneath the boilers, which are one hundred 
feet long, eight wide, and five deep, and are filled with an 
intense flame. Where gasis not used, bituminous coal 
is consumed, which costs but 24 cents a bushel, as it is 
mined near the works, anda bushel of coal produces a 
bushel of salt. 

The whole Mississippi and Ohio Rivers are supplied 
from these salines. Large quantities go to Cincinnati. 
Unless coal or some cheaper fuel is introduced at the 
Onondaga works, as the forest is fast giving away to the 
demand, the Virginia article, as water communication 
becomes cheap, will soon compete with the New York 
salt in Michigan, Illinois, and Wisconsin. This will 
depend consiaerably on the strength of the brine of the 
Michigan Springs that may Se found on deeper boring, 
and the cheapness ot its manufacture. 


The average quantity of consuthption, therefore, is 
not far froin fifty pounds per inhabitant. Allowing the 
population of Michigan, at three hundred and fifty thou- 
sand—her annual consumption may be estimated at not 
far from sixty thousand barrels. 

The navigation of the St. Lawrence now being open 
to our shipping, we may soon look for exports from the 
Lakes to Europe direct. The return cargoes will be in 
part of rock salt, for ballast. The present duty ot 
twenty per cent, is only about two cents ona bushel 
on its cost abroad. Such being the case, western far- 
mers will soon be enabled to pack their beef, pork &c., 
whith an article much preferred at the East. 

Another market to procure it will be found at Que- 
bec, where some fourteen hundred lumber ships are an- 
nually freighted to England. Their return cargoes are 
generally ballast. The western market being opened 
salt will be used for this purpose, as it can be had a 
Marseilles for ten cents the bushel. Much ballast will 
be wanted through the season. Salt will be convenient 
at a low freight. If abuskel can be delivered at Mon- 
treal, with cost ofthe article at twelve cents, four cents 
in addition will freight it to Detroit, and two for duty, 
Then you have your salt delivered for eighteen cents a 
bushel, or at the rate of ninety cents the barrel. In 
that case the Virginia and New York salt cannot com 
pete with it, 

FiowEnrs.—F lowers are indeed but emblems of His 
countless blessings*who openeth His hand and filleth 
all things living with plenteousness, Flowers are, in 
the language of the poets, “ Nature’s jewels ;” incite- 
ments to poetry and refined sentiment. They are em- 
blems of the lovely, the innocent and the most dear. 
Gentle and delicious memories do they breathe of the 
absent and the dead, whilst they enhance the beauty, 
gayety and rapture of the living. Oh, man, cullivate a 
tarte for flowers—those overflowings of His bounty who 
created the first Eden, and from whom we hope to re- 
ceive the second. 





Grounp Corres should be kept ina tight vesse}, if 





The q iuntity now made in this country is not far from 





this is not done, it soon loses its fine flavor—the ajo 
diseppears with the volatile oil. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 
Traveling Agents. 

The following persons have been commissioned as 
Agents for the Valley Farmer: 

G. H. WILSON, for Missouri, northern INinois, and 
lowa. 

JOHN F. DUNNICA, for Missouri; 

A. R. HAYNES, for Northern Illinois and Iowa; 

J. W.BARLOW, of Burlington, will also act as Gen- 
eral Agent for lowa and vicinity. 











Ciry Acent.—Mr. Stpn+y Somitu is authorized to 
aeceive subscriptions for the Valiey Farmer and receipt 
for the same. 





XG’ Soneo our subscribers are still in arrears for th 
first volume. We hope they wiil not delay to remit the 
sums due. Att arrearages should be sent to our ad- 
dress[E Abbott,] and may be remitted by mail at our 
risk. 





KF We would inform our friend of the Peru Tele- 
graph that we very much regret that he has not receiv- 
ed the Valley Farmer segularly during the past year, at 
the same time we do not think that we are altogether in 
fanit. The oumber of his paper containing the com- 
plaint is the first number that has ever been received at 
the Farmer oflice; we happened, however, accidentally 
to see among the exchanges of the Union, a copy of 
the Telegraph containing a commendatory notice al the 
Fariner; and we directed the name to be placed on our 
exchange list. This order was not obeyed, and hence 
the paper was not sent. Our cousin had aright to be 
vexed, but he should have sent us his paper, and beena 
little nore charitable towards the poor ‘ foreigners.” 
We thank him for bis friendly notice, and hope we shall 
receive bis interesting paper regularly hereafter. 





Goop Famity Newsparers.—We receive, among 
our exchanges many valuable and interesting political 
journals, which “act well thei¢e parts” in their respec- 
tive spheres, but to name therm all would be but a use- 
less waste of time. Our object now is to speak of 
a number of excellent lirerary and miscellaneous papers 
Which from time to time find their way to our table, 
Some of them are very regular in their arrival, others 
come “occasionally: 


The Chseago Dollar Newspaper, is an elegantly print- 
ed pape:, of a large size, containing much that is both 
useful end interesting, and is furnished at the very low 
price of one dollar per annum—six copies for five dol- 
lars, 13 for $10, and twenty-seven for $20. As an ex- 
ira inducement to form clubs the proprietors propose to 
urnish the members of the largest club which may be 
organized the present year, the paper for next year gra- 
tis. J. R. Burt & Co., publishers, Chicago, 

Moore’s Rural New Yorker.—We received the first 
number of this paper, with a request to exchange— 
sinee then we-have seen nothing of it. Itis published 
weekly, in quarto form, on a large sized sheet, at two 
dollars per annum. It cotitains much scientific and 





| practic: | matter, relative to egriculture, horticulture, 


_ education, morals,and thearts. Mr. Moore, the editor, 


, was for some time connected with the Genesee Far- 
mer, and is well qualified for his task. Will the pub- 
lisher be so kind as to send us the back numbers ? 


The Family Visitor, is the tifle of another new pa- 
per, of which wehave received five or six numbers, It 
is published at ( leveland, Ohio, in quarto form, and ap- 
pears very much in its style and character to resemble 
ihe Rural New Yorker. We hope the good people cf 
the Buckeye State will not permit such an excellent pa- 
per to languish in their midst. It is edited by Profes- 
sors Kirtland aud St.John, and is very neatly printed, 
and illustrated with numerous engravings. Terms, two 
dollars per annuin. 


In this connexion we may also mention the Boston 
Olive Branch, that universal favorite with the factory 
girlisof New England. This paper is too weil known 
to need any praise from us. It is one of the best papers 
of its class in the United States, 


AN Important Hint.—A friend at our elbow sug- 
gests that common spirits of turpentine is highly nox-. 
ious to all the insect tribe, and that consequently it 
will destroy the worm or bug which of late years has 
committed such extensive and fatal ravages in our wheat 
fields of other grain. He says, that with a watering 
pot, fiinely perforated a person of orninary indurtry 
can easily sprinkle ten acresina day. The quantity of 
spirits required for this extent of surface, does not ex- 
ceed two or three gallons. This is a very simple rem- 
edy, and, if efficacious, will undoubtedly be productive 
of great practical benefit.— Olive Branch. 
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